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CLASSICAL CLUBS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Organizations like Mr. Gray’s “‘Roman State” in the East High 
School, Rochester (see p. 177), and the “‘ Latin Society” in the Omaha 
High School (Class. Jour. II. 24 ff.), deserve more than a passing 
mention. Undoubtedly one of the things which militate against the 
study of the classics in the schools is the impression which the students 
have of the remoteness of the subject. In the minds of probably all 
boys and girls beginning their high-school work the one piece of 
information about Greek and Latin is that they are “‘dead” languages; 
and even in cases where parents are in favor of the classical course, 
where principals are liberal-minded, and school boards at least quies- 
cent, it frequently happens that the youngsters approach the work 
with reluctance. They are very apt to contrast it with the study of 
French and German. They know that these are spoken languages, and 
they look forward to the day when they will be able to converse in them 
with something of the fluency of their teacher, or perhaps even charm 
the natives of France or Germany with their mastery of idiom and 
the purity of their accent. It is idle to attempt to bring home to 
their young minds the fact that in the study of any language ability 
to speak it is a strictly subordinate consideration, and it would be 
ungracious to hint that not even their teachers, unless they have 
been abroad, are in a position to speak French or German except in 
a way that would cause exquisite anguish to the ear of Frenchman or 
German. It is doubtful, indeed, if any set arguments could ever 
remove the sense of the remoteness of the classics from their minds. 
And yet it can be removed, and what seems to be the most effectual 
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method is that adopted by the teachers who have built up in their 
schools the societies already referred to. The students have been 
won by the inherent interest of the organizations, they have come to 
look at their Latin and Greek from a new point of view, and, far 
from regarding the study as consisting solely of “dead” material, 
they themselves have learned, in part at least, to live through some 
of the experiences of the ancients. They have not merely acquired 
some information about Greek or Roman life, but have actually 
realized certain phases of it. The whole subject has become vital to 
them. The large registrations in the classics in those schools where the 
organizations have been formed demonstrate the success of the method, 
and it is to be hoped that teachers in other institutions will adopt 
and develop the idea. Ambitious teachers will regard the extra work 
and self-sacrifice which such an organization entails as fully compen- 
sated by the satisfactory nature of the results. 


LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 

In his paper' on “What Kind of Language Study Aids in the 
Mastery of Natural Science ?” Dr. W. T. Harris, till recently United 
States Commissioner of Education, besides making a strong argu- 
ment for the study of the classics, gives some interesting statistics. 
He states that in the public high schools in 1890 less than 35 per 
cent. of the students, or 70,411 in all, were studying Latin. In the 
private schools in the same year the Latin students numbered 31 per 
cent., or 44,950. By 1904 the percentage in the high schools had 
risen from 35 per cent. to 51 per cent. = 323,000, and in the private 
schools from 31 per cent. to 45 per cent.=76,050. This makes a 
total of nearly 400,000 students of Latin in secondary institutions. 


ON READING GREEK AND LATIN 


Every classical teacher should read Professor Edward Clapp’s 
article ‘On Reading Greek” in the Educational Review, Vol. XXX, 
pp. 243-49. Professor Clapp effectively depicts the plight of many 
a classical instructor. He describes the typical case of the man 
who, when he first begins teaching in a high school, is sincerely ambi- 
tious to increase his knowledge of Greek. He wishes to become 

Read before the Department of Superintendence at Louisville, February 27, 1906. 
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familiar with the great authors to whose works his college course 
has given him little more than an introduction. Presently, however, 
he finds that for one reason or another—the strain of teaching, 
committee work, church work, or some form of social activity—he 
is not merely not increasing his knowledge of his subject, but is even 
losing ground, Professor Clapp does not minimize the difficulties 
of the situation. He realizes that innumerable demands are made 
upon teachers; but, while realizing this, he suggests a remedy. 
His paper shows that, by spending a few minutes in reading each 
night after the preparation of the next day’s work is finished, and a 
couple of hours every Saturday morning, one can cover in the course 
of a ten years’ career as a teacher a total of more than ten thousand 
pages. The rate of progress is fifteen pages a week, with an allow- 
ance of two or three hundred more for vacation reading. The 
cost of books need deter no one. Ten dollars a year would provide 
all the necessary texts. The list is as follows:' 


POETS PAGES ORATORS PAGES 
Homer . ... . . . gtt Demosthenes. . . . . . . 1,140 
Lyric Fragments . . . . . . 250 Aeschines. . . . . .. 198 
Pindar and Bacchylides. . . . 200 Isocrates . . . . ... . 510 
Euripides . . . . . . . . gt§ Andocides, Dinarchus, Lycur- 
Aristophanes . . . . . . . 612 gus, Antiphon. . . . . . 
Theocritus. . . . . . . 140 Total. . . . 2,970 

HISTORIANS PHILOSOPHERS 
Herodotus. . . . . . . . 750 Plato (Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Thucydides . . . . . . . 600 Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus, 
Xenophon. . . . . . . « 1,300 Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Pro- 


tagoras, Gorgias, Ion, Menexe- 
nus, Republic) . 
Aristotle (Poetics, Ethics, Politics, 
Constitution of the Athenians). 630 


920 


Total, 10,663. 


‘All the extant works of each author are included, except where titles are 
mentioned; complete works are meant, except where parts are specifically cited. 
The unit is the Teubner page. 
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Supplementing Professor Clapp’s list for the sake of those whose 
interests are chiefly in Latin, we suggest the following selection: 


REPUBLICAN PERIOD PAGES 
Plautus (Amphitryo, Aulularia, 
Bacchides, Captivi, Menaech- 


mi, Miles Gloriosus,Mostellaria, 

Pseudolus, Rudens, Trinum- 

mus) . 630 
Terence 259 
Lucretius i, iii, v rar 100 
Catullus . . 74 
Cicero (De i, iii, 

Pro Roscio Amerino, In Verrem 

Il. iv [De signis], De lege Man- 

ilia, Pro Cluentio, In Catilinam, 

Pro Murena, Pro Archia, Pro 

Caelio, Pro Plancio, Pro Rabirio 

Postumo, Pro Milone, Philip- 

pics ii, xiii); Letters [Abbott’s 

Selections]; De finibus i, ii, 

Tusculanae dis putationesi, ii, De 

natura deorum, Somnium Sci- 

pionis, De officiis, De senectute, 

De amicitia) . 1,405 
Caesar . 342 
Sallust . 138 
Nepos . 113 

Total . . 3,061 
AUGUSTAN AGE 
Virgil . 375 
Horace . 270 
Propertius . 118 
Ovid (Amores i, Hovciies | i, iii, v, 

viii, x, xii, Ars amatoriai; Me- 

tamorphoses; Fasti i; Tris- 

tia i) 442 
. 1,848 

Total . . 3,110 


Total, 9,160 


FROM TIBERIUS TO HADRIAN 
(14-117 A. D.) PAGES 
Phaedrus . . 
Seneca (Troades, M. Octavia; 
De _ clementia, Consolatio ad 


Helviam, De _ tranquillitate; 

Epistulae morales i-v; A or 
cyntosis) 329 
Persius. . . 20 
Petronius (Cena Trimalchionis) . 55 
Statius(Thebaid i,ii) . . . 56 
SiliusItalicus i. . 24 
Martial (Stephenson’s Selections) 130 

Quintilian (Jnstitutiones oratoriae 
i, x, xii) . 145 
Tacitus 
Pliny the Younger 300 
Total . 1,945 


FROM HADRIAN TO CONSTANTINE 
(117-324 A. D.) 


Suetonius (Vitae Caesarum) . 254 
Gelliusi . 42 
Fronto (Ad. M. et in- 
vicemlibrii,ii) .  . . 38 
Apuleius (Cupid and Psyche). . 45 
Pervigilium Veneris . . . . 4 
Minucius Felix (Octavius) . . 61 
Tertullian (Apologeticum) . 110 
Historia Augusta (Vita Ha- 
driani,Vita Marci Antonini) . 55 
Total . 609 
FROM THE FOURTH TO THE FIFTH 
CENTURY 
Ausonius (Mosella) . . 24 


Claudian (De rapiu Preserpinas) 34 
Prudentius (Peristephanon i-iv) 50 


Ammianus (Julianus) 135 
Augustine (Confessions i-ix) . 192 
Total . 435 
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LATIN OF THE FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
IN THE COLLEGE’ 


By F. W. SHIPLEY 
Washington University 


The old college course has been breaking down, or rather has 
already broken down, under the influence of two different tendencies: 
(1) the desire for more subjects, and a choice between them, and 
(2) the growing feeling that the college student should not defer 
the beginning of his professional studies until after graduation, but 
should begin them during his college course. 

The second of these tendencies tacitly recognizes the end of the 
sophomore year as the period at which the purely culture work ends, 
and the university or semi-professional work begins, and has re- 
stricted all required courses to the first two years. The first tendency 
has been more far reaching, and, for better or worse, in a large num- 
ber of colleges the elective system has been extended to the entire 
college course, rendering practically all subjects optional, except 
English. The few colleges which still require two years of Latin 
are succumbing one by one. As the case stands now, in few instances 
do the students need either Latin or Greek for the A. B. degree, 
and where these subjects are taken voluntarily as purely culture 
studies, and not with the object of specialization, the point to which 
most students will naturally carry them will be the end of the sopho- 
more year. 

This period then, which ends with the sophomore year, becomes 
the crucial period for Latin as a college study, and whether it is 
elected as a purely culture subject will depend upon whether the 
courses offered meet the real needs of the serious student who 
expects to specialize in some other subject, or not to specialize at all. 

Before passing on to consider this period, I wish to pause for a 
moment to review the results of the struggle for existence which 

t Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
St. Louis, May 4, 1906. 
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Latin and Greek have had to maintain against the onslaught of the 
sciences and the modern languages. The whole movement was 
not a mere question of the sciences and modern languages versus 
the classics, but was the result of the growing tendency toward the 
practical in education, a tendency productive of results which in 
the main can be regretted by no one. Where the classics lost ground 
in the struggle was that they were too slow in changing front to meet 
the new demands, No real effort was made to bring out the practical 
side of the classical course, and the stand was made upon its disci- 
plinary value—a rather weak argument on the whole, it must be 
confessed, and one which gave an easy handle to the enemies of the 
classics. It is true that attempts were made toward bringing about 
the learning of Latin and Greek in shorter time, which was forced 
upon the schools by the crowded programme. It is also true that 
attempts were made to render the acquisition of the language an 
easier task, and to render the subject more attractive. These changes 
belong primarily to the first two years in the high school. But no 
real effort was made to meet the spirit of the new movement in 
dealing with the courses beyond that stage, namely, in the direction 
of making the further courses meet the practical needs of students. 
What the modern tendency demanded was content as well as disci- 
pline, and that is the side on which, in my opinion, the classical 
teachers have failed to profit by the criticisms directed against these 
subjects and by the lesson of the struggle for existence. 

Life has grown more complex, This is the day of the young 
man, A man must arrive at a much earlier age than in the days 
of our fathers, if he is to make good at all. Hence the demand for 
the maximum of value in the minimum of time for those men who 
are to enter the race for early success in life. I believe that the 
classical course can be made more practical, that it may still be 
worth while for the student who is hurrying onward to his goal 
with the characteristic strenuosity of the present, and that it may 
still be made conducive to the ultimate aims of a large number of 
students who have no intention of specializing in Latin or Greek. 
I believe that Latin has still the power to develop, as an elective, 
a vitality which it failed to exhibit as a required study, when, hiding 
behind traditional prerogative, it was too slow in meeting the new 
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but inevitable conditions imposed by the tendencies of the age. 
But this can only be accomplished through a careful consideration 
of the needs of the general student in the first two years of the college 
course, and by the readjustment of the work of this period to those 
needs, 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that, in spite of the fact that 
it is here that Latin is to be put to the hardest test in the struggle 
for existence as but one of a large range of elective studies, it is pre- 
cisely this portion of the work which has received least attention 
from the Latin departments of most colleges and universities. The 
conduct of the courses is delegated for the most part to the inexpe- 
rienced and underpaid assistants who, even though they are worthy 
and scholarly men, are often too fresh from the graduate school to 
really understand the needs of freshmen and sophomores. The 
professors who have earned reputation and distinction frequently 
do not come into contact with this class of students at all. No great 
attention has been given in most colleges to the content of the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses. Most of them have neglected to 
consider whether the traditional courses of these two years, which 
were designed as the first half of a four-year course, are really adapted 
to the needs of the large class of students for whom these two years 
are to be the last in this particular study. It is a matter of some 
wonder that Latin has stood its ground so well. 

What now is the best course of study in Latin for the student 
who can add but two years to what he has already learned in the 
high school, and how can it be made to commend itself naturally to 
the man whose life is not to be primarily that of the Latin scholar? 
The aim of the student—and it is the serious student whom we are 
here considering, and not the ‘‘snap-hunter”—is to acquire such 
general information as will be of the greatest general service to him 
in later life. The studies which will appeal to him are those which 
convey the maximum of value in this direction in the minimum of 
time. He will not be attracted to those courses which lead nowhere 
in particular, but only to those which lead toward some very definite 
goal. If he is to take two years of Latin in addition to his high- 
school work, they must so supplement and round out his high- 
school course that the value of the additional time spent upon the 
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subject will be self-apparent. The six-year course should form for 
him a connected whole. It should include a general idea of the 
Roman civilization, its rise, its climax, and its fall; a general knowl- 
edge of its significance in the world’s history, and of Rome’s culture 
in the history of the world’s culture; a general acquaintance with 
Roman literature and an intimate knowledge of at least some of its 
masterpieces, in addition to a general knowledge of the language, 
and its relation to the languages of modern Europe. In short, it 
should present as much of the content of the various factors of the 
Roman civilization as can be presented in these last two years of 
a six-year course; and so round it out as to make the student feel 
that he has actually reached some definite goal as the result of his 
six years of effort. 

Let us pass now to the consideration of some of the details of 
such a course. Assuming that the time will be divided fairly between 
poetry and prose, I shall first consider the subject of poetry. As 
the student has only two years to devote to the whole course, no 
time should be spent, in the study of Latin poetry, upon anything 
but masterpieces. The poetical literature read should therefore 
consist in an anthology, a careful selection of as much of the best work 
of the best authors as can be completed within the brief time which 
the student has at his disposal. This is all the easier because, with 
the exception of Lucretius, Vergil, and Ovid, the work of the best 
authors is made up of fairly short pieces which may be selected 
readily without mutilation. The greater part of the selections would 
naturally be drawn from Catullus, Vergil’s Eclogues, Horace—and 
here the selections should be extensive—Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
and Martial, with occasional passages drawn from other sources, 
These selections would familiarize the student with those portions of 
the work of the best authors which are most worth while, and would 
incidentally serve, in conjunction with some brief book on the sub- 
ject, to give an outline of the Latin poetical literature. Whether a 
play should be included, I hesitate to say, but if it is inc’ ded, I 
believe that the Captivi of Plautus is better adapted to the American 
boy than the Phormio of Terence ordinarily read. The student as 
yet is too immature to appreciate the Terentian style and the Terentian 
humor, and will find a more human interest and a broader fun in the 
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best of the plays of Plautus, which has the additional virtue of 
containing in Tyndarus the noblest character in Roman comedy, 

In the case of the prose authors, the choice of the ideal course 
of reading is much more difficult for the reason that the range of 
prose literature is greater and the selection of the best part of an 
author’s work not so easy. It should combine the reading in extenso 
of a few of the prose works which are complete in themselves and at 
the same time short enough to be read through in a few weeks, with 
the reading of briefer selections from the more important prose 
writers. But as the basis of selection content should play as impor- 
tant a part as form. 

The essay of Cicero on Old Age seems to have demonstrated its 
special fitness for this period of the college course. It is short, 
takes but little time, is a masterpiece of its kind, and presents a 
résumé of the reasonings of the ancients concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul. The same may not be said for the conventional 
course in Livy, Books xxi, xxii. Livy is not only not an easy author, 
but his diffuseness is objectionable in that the student, after reading 
him for the greater part of a term, finds that he has covered only four 
years of Roman history, and that the end of the war about which 
he has been reading for so long a time is still fourteen years away. 
This in itself strikes the student as more or less futile. For this 
reason I believe that the consecutive reading of several books of 
Livy should be deferred until later in the course when a larger quan- 
tity may be read with greater rapidity, and more historical ground 
may be covered in a given time. I still think, however, that some 
considerable historical work should be read in its entirety at this 
period, and studied not merely for its form as literature, but for its con- 
tent as a historical document. After some experimentation, which 
included the trial of selections from Livy, I have come to the conclusion 
that the work which is best adapted for this purpose is the Jugurtha 
of Sallust. Sallust is one of the most important prose authors; 
the work can be read in half a term; it deals with a definite period; 
it teems with generalizations in the philosophy of history; and, 
besides, has this point of interest for the student of modern tenden- 
cies, that it represents that period in Roman history when the system 
of official corruption was most flagrantly rampant. In fact, to 
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understand all the causes which made the empire inevitable one 
must go back to this period when, after the fall of Gaius Gracchus, 
the senatorial party was absolutely in the ascendency and was found 
so lamentably wanting. 

The study of these two complete works, the De senectute and the 
Jugurtha, combined with passages from the most important of the 
prose authors not yet read—Livy, Tacitus, the younger Pliny and 
possibly Seneca—selected either because of the importance of their 
subject-matter or their literary excellence, would furnish, to my mind, 
the best course in prose for the needs of the student whom we are 
now considering.’ 

The linguistic side in the course outlined for this class of students 
should be made entirely subsidiary to the literary, and not an end in 
itself in any way. The student has already acquired in his high- 
school course a sufficient knowledge of the technique of the language 
to suit his practical purposes in after life, and in the brief time left 
to him his labors should be spent upon the content of the literature 
rather than the grammatical form. The fine points of syntax, for 
instance, while valuable in themselves, are only relatively valuable 
for the student who cannot have everything. 

But in planning the best possible course for this class of student, 
there is still another consideration, and that, in my belief, the most 
important. Bearing in mind that the close of the sophomore 
year will be the end of the study of Latin for the majority of those 
who do not intend to specialize, it is the duty of the classical depart- 
ments to see that the student ends his six years’ course with the 
maximum of profit to himself. The Roman civilization, to which 
the language and literature which he has been studying for six years 
are merely the keys, is one of the few highly developed civilizations 
whose rise, development, climax, and fall can be definitely traced, 


: For greater explicitness the course of 'reading which I have here outlined is set 
forth in the following synopsis, arranged in courses of one semester each. 

(1) Cicero, De Senectute; selections from Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius, Vergil’s 
Eclogues. 

(2) Sallust, Jugurtha; selections from Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phaedrus, 
Martial. 
(3) Horace; extensive selections from the Odes combined with less frequent 


selections from the Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. 
(4) Selections from Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, and Pliny’s Letters. 
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If there is a law of racial evolution, and if there are any lessons 
which the present age may draw from the past, this certainly offers 
one of the very best fields for study and comparison. Besides, of 
the historic civilizations of Europe the Roman is exactly in the center 
in point of chronological sequence, and therefore the one about 
which any knowledge of Kulturgeschichte has to turn. The student 
who has spent six years in the study of Latin, and leaves the subject 
without having had presented to him the wider significance of the 
Roman civilization to carry with him into other fields as part of his 
historical and culture equipment, has failed to receive that part of 
the classical education which for the general student has the most 
permanent value. If all his time has been taken up with mere 
grammar and translation, to the exclusion of the wider significance 
of the study, his work has been largely in vain and he might well 
have reason for regretting that he had not taken some other study 
with more bearing upon his practical needs, 

How may this wider programme be carried into effect during 
the freshman and sophomore years? Partly by giving more content 
to the existing courses, as I have already indicated, by choosing 
that part of the literature which combines with high literary excellence 
the maximum of value in the subject-matter as well. But chiefly 
by systematically attacking this wider side of the classical course, 
and attempting to cover by means of lectures every important phase 
of the Roman civilization and its bearing upon our own. In the 
olden days there was too much lecturing; at present there is not 
quite enough. The student at this stage needs someone to pick up 
the scattered odds and ends which he has met in his reading, and 
reduce them to more or less of system, so that when he leaves the 
subject he may carry away an organized idea of its wider meaning. 
It was the chief aim of the Congress of Arts and Sciences, held in 
St. Louis in 1904, to counteract the tendency toward excessive 
specialization by devoting the whole of the programme of the Con- 
gress to the consideration of the relations of the various independent 
sciences and of the interdependence of their numerous subdivisions. 
This is an example which might well be followed in the programme 
of lectures which I have proposed. The student should know in 
a general way the relation of the Roman civilization to its prede- 
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cessors and to its successors, its indebtedness to the former and the 
heritage which it bequeathed to the latter; its own rise, decline, and 
fall, as illustrated in public and private life, in literature and art; the 
relation of Latin to the other Indo-European languages, and the 
descent of the Romance languages from it; the indebtedness of Latin 
literature to its chronological predecessor, the Greek, and the indebted- 
ness of modern literature to both. These and kindred topics should 
be made the subject of the lectures or groups of lectures here proposed. 
To provide for lectures of this sort in connection with the regular 
course is not difficult. There are thirty-six weeks in the college 
year, and, if an hour were taken from the recitation periods only 
once in two weeks, it would allow time for eighteen such lectures 
each year, or thirty-six in two years, This would not seriously 
interfere with the regular work, and it would be possible in the thirty- 
six lectures to touch on every important phase of the Roman civili- 
zation, and half of them could be provided with an abundance of 
concrete illustrations by means of the lantern." 


1 The following two-year programme of lectures arranged for freshmen and 
sophomores in Washington University, the first half of which was given in 1905-6, 
is inserted at the request of the chairman of the session at which this paper was read. 
It is not ideal, and may be changed as the result of experience, but will serve to illus- 
trate in a general way the aims of such a course of lectures. Lectures marked * are 
illustrated by lantern slides. It should be said that a number of the topics occupied 
more than one session: 

(1) The general relation of the various civilizations of Europe to each other. 
(2) *The history of the alphabet as a concrete illustration of this. (3) *The early 
period of Rome’s national and cultural development. (4) *The indebtedness of the 
civilization of early Rome tu Etruria and Greece. (5-11) Some aspects of the 
Roman civilization in its prime: (5) *The domestic life, as illustrated by the ruins of 
Pompeii. (6) *The public life, as illustrated by the ruins of Rome. (7) *The state of 
civilization in the provinces, with special reference to Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
(8) Lectures on the reproductions of the Saalburg museum, as an illustration of the 
last. (9) The state of knowledge and science in the Graeco-Roman world. (10) 
How this knowlege was lost in the dark ages. (11) The relation of Rome in its prime 
to the civilization of Europe in its own day. (12) The influence of Rome in its decay 
upon mediaeval and modern Europe. (13) The indirect relation of the English 
language to Latin, as members of the same group of languages. (14) The English 
language, its direct debt to Latin. (15) The relation of Latin literature to that of 
Greece. (16) The relation of English literature to Latin literature. (17) The debt 
of modern law to Roman law. (18-21) Parallels between some phases of the Roman 
civilization and modern problems. (18) Social and economic. (19) Political. (20) 
Industrial. (21) Religious. (22) The reconstruction of the pronunciation of Latin. 
(23) The history of the preservation of the literature. (24) Inscriptions as materials 


for history. 
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It is here that the heads of the departments may come in con- 
tact with the freshman and sophomore students without too much 
infringement upon the time which they ought to devote to their 
advanced students and their own investigations, It may not be 
possible for the senior professors actually to conduct the class work 
of these two years, but it is not only possible but desirable that they 
should occasionally meet with the junior students and present, in 
some tangible summary, the results of their investigations and 
their bearing upon the wider aspects of the subject, and otherwise 
take part in the systematic presentation to the students of the content 
of the various sides of the Roman civilization, This arrangement, 
besides being a source of stimulation to the student, would serve to 
make him feel that he is really receiving the best that the department 
has to offer, which is unfortunately too seldom the case now. 

In conclusion let me say that these suggestions, if carried out, 
would make the study seem of practical importance, even in the 
eyes of the student who desires merely a general education to fit him 
for the practical needs of business or professional life. The student 
who continues the subject will, on the other hand, have lost nothing, 
and, by having his horizon thus widened early in his college course, 
will be in a better position to specialize wisely, when the ground has 
been thus carefully prospected in a general way. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN WORD-ORDER 


By CorNneELIA R. TROWBRIDGE 
Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


PART I. CAESAR AND CICERO 


In the mental processes of English-speaking people word-order 
is a grammatical fact of prime importance. The function of words 
is decided more often by their place and context than by their inflec- 
tional form. In accordance with a historical tendency, acting 
universally but most fully developed in English, most of the elabo- 
rate machinery of synthetic languages, required to indicate gram- 
matical relationships, has been supplanted by the simple device of 
a definite word-order. Thus the English words ‘Caesar,’ “the 
Gauls,” and “conquered” will without further modification make 
directly opposite statements as one noun or the other precedes the 
verb. To make these two different statements in Latin requires 
in each of the three words used a change in inflectional ending. 
Moreover, under the necessity of contributing to clearness what 
inflection formerly supplied, the English order has become most 
rigid. Not only do subject, verb, and object stand in an established 


. sequence, but adjectives, the possessive case, participles, preposi- 


tional phrases, even subordinate clauses, obey set laws of arrange- 
ment. Sweet says: ‘Adverbs show almost the last remains of 
normal free order in English.”” The so-called loose order—an ill- 
chosen name—is not merely a rhetorical form; it is a firmly grounded 
syntactical device. It prevails overwhelmingly in daily speech, and 
in the written English of all young and untrained minds. Periodic 
structure has come to have an artificial aspect. We call it the 
inverted order. 

In Latin, therefore, pupils encounter a language which not only 
uses the unfamiliar machinery of inflection, but also runs counter 
to the system of word-order which in their own speech is of funda- 
mental significance. It groups words by different and less rigid 
laws, and prefers the periodic structure. The pupil in translating 
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must rebuild by the English system sentences erected on an entirely 
different plan. If the new structure which results from his sorting 
and readjusting have symmetry and effectiveness, it will vary from 
the original as widely as a modern dwelling differs from a Roman 
house. He must be familiar with the two contrasting theories of 
construction. The better he understands their differences, the more 
quickly and easily can he tear apart and reconstruct, and the 
better will the resources and beauties of each be appreciated. 

Undoubtedly in the past too much emphasis has been laid on the 
tearing-apart, too little on the study of the architectural effects of 
the old. A natural reaction has followed. Professor Hale’s able 
pamphlet on The Art of Reading Latin made many converts to the 
theory that pupils must be taught to master the words in their Latin 
order. As another writer puts it: “‘The words must be forced to 
make a mental picture to us in that order, whether it is familiar to 
us or not.” The practical recipe is: Discover and hold in mind 
all the grammatical possibilities of each word in succession, until 
the sentence makes clear the right one. Unquestionably this is the 
mental attitude which we should strive to attain, but experiment 
quickly shows that this method requires an impossible feat from the 
average pupil. He is not able to grasp the long periodic sentences 
of Caesar and Cicero without much training of his mental powers. 
Herbert Spencer, in his Philosophy of Style, says: 

So long as the mind has not much to do, it may be well able to grasp all 
the preparatory clauses of a sentence and use them effectively, . . .. but if 
every faculty be strained in the endeavor to catch the speaker’s or writer’s drift, 


it may happen that the mind, unable to carry on both processes at once, will 
break down and allow the elements of thought to lapse into confusion. 


But, while in practical application Professor Hale’s method meets 
these difficulties, it is altogether right in emphasizing the significance 
of Latin order. It should be taught per se, not first for its rhetorical 
significance—that will come as a natural corollary—but for its gram- 
matical value. Most books which take up the question of order lay 
too much stress at first on rhetorical effectiveness, which is not the 
first help needed in the struggle. Teach pupils that the Latin prefer- 
ence in plain narrative was for an order as simple as our own, and 
show them what that order is. At the same time, teach them to 
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group words in phrases and clauses; for nothing is more fatal than 
to isolate them. Pupils who profess themselves unable to read a 
sentence because they do not remember the meaning of one word 
in it, must learn that they are trying to translate on an altogether 
false system. It is absurd to take a word by itself and consider its 
possibilities irrespective of its context. 

Following out these two principles, it is both possible and profit- 
able to teach certain principles of Latin order throughout the usual 
college preparatory reading. Those which my own experience has 
proved useful are embodied in the following paragraphs. Many 
of the suggestions may be found scattered through various school 
texts and grammars; some are taken from college editions, and I 
have simply adapted them to the needs of younger classes; some I 
have seen nowhere else in definite form. 

It is one of the merits of Caesar’s Commentaries as a text for 
beginners that his style varies so little. The same molds are con- 
stantly used. It has been estimated that the verb is the last word 
in 75 per cent. of his sentences. Different as the word-order is 
from that of English, it is regulated by easily recognized principles. 
The most obvious one, above referred to, that the verb closes the 
sentence, and that therefore its object or other modifiers precede it, 
should have been fully mastered in the simple sentences of the first 
year’s study. It has not been adequately developed with most 
second-year pupils in regard to the verb position in subordinate 
clauses. They will pick out a word at random from the dependent 
clause, and try to fit it into the main statement. They do not recog- 
nize that the conjunction at one end and the verb at the other set 
off a compact group, to be handled by itself. This definiteness, 
this marshaling of forces, this ¢estudo under which the words advance, 
are expressive of the very genius of the Roman mind. It affords 
also an obvious means of emphasis. The pupil least quick to dis- 
criminate can see the force of such a variation as quod aliud iter 
haberent nullum, and how effectively Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset 
heralds the arrival on the scene of the man who was to dominate 
it. The puzzling order of B. G. ii. 6 need not be meaningless. Post 
eum quae erant; commeatus ut... . portari possent, give the 
defense of the rear and easy access to supplies their due importance 
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in locating the camp. It is excellent practice to have the subordi- 
nate clauses picked out purely by their form, before translating a 
word. The Roman order greatly simplifies the analysis of sentences. 
Pupils should turn back to the study of English with a firmer grasp 
of the complex sentence. 

The participial group most easily understood is the ablative 
absolute. Well may the beginner recognize it with pleasure, for 
its function is clearly defined and varies comparatively little. If 
the grammatical meaning of the word “absolute” is taught, the 
practical rule for its use can be readily deduced. The phrases 
stand by themselves, unrelated, and when they obscure the main 
thought, they can be set aside, to be as loosely attached later to the 
English as they are to the Latin sentence, and as easily inserted at 
almost any point. Their internal order may vary. The first three 
examples of the construction in the second book of the Bellum Gal- 
licum—omni pacata Gallia, re frumentaria comparata, and omni 
Gallia vexata—have (1) adjective, participle, noun; (2) noun, 
adjective, participle; (3) adjective, noun, participle. 

The ablative absolute supplies a most effective way of multiplying 
details. The famous sentence of B. G. ii. 25, with its nine ablative 
absolutes, gives just the desired picture of the confusion and demor- 
alization out of which Caesar brought order by his meteoric appear- 
ance on the battlefield. 

No less important is the use of other participial phrases in Caesar. 
Following the periodic rule that the verb comes after its modifiers, 
the participles indicate the structure of the sentence as sharply as 
does the internal arrangement of subordinate clauses. A participle 
in the nominative or accusative is a signal that the end of a phrase 
which modifies subject or object is reached. But each participial 
phrase, unlike most ablative absolutes, must be recast in English 
in an order the reverse of that in which it stands. One of the 
commonest of Caesar’s patterns has the subject heading the 
sentence (a), a direct object or some adverbial modifier (d), the 
participle agreeing with the subject and governing the other factors 
which have preceded it (c), the object of the main verb or its modi- 
fiers (d), the verb itself (e). The same grammatical elements in 
English would run acbed. For example, Helvetii (a) omnium 
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rerum inopia (b) deducti (c) legatos ad eum (d) miserunt (e) becomes 
in English, ‘‘the Helvetians (a), induced (c) by the lack of all resources 
(6), sent (e) envoys to him (d). Often the subject is omitted, and 
the first intimation of it is found in the gender and number of the 
participle. Eos impeditos et inopinantes aggressus, magnam partem 
eorum concidit. Of these participial phrases, each one to be done 
into English by reversing its order, there are twenty-five examples 
in the first twenty chapters of the second book of the Bellum Galli- 
cum. When a pupil consciously recognizes this common usage of 
Caesar, he has a key to many of the longest and most involved sen- 
tences. To give only one instance, by taking out the ablative abso- 
lutes and making each participle in the nominative in this sentence 
from B. G. i. 10 a halting-place, and going back from it to readjust 
the context to the English order, even a beginner will find it a com- 
paratively simple problem. 

Helvetii | ea spe deiecti | navibus iunctis ratibusque compluribus factis | 
alii vadis Rhodani (qua minima altitudo erat) nonnumquam interdiu, saepius 
noctu si perrumpere possent conati | operis munitione et telis repulsi | hoc 
conatu destiterunt. 

There are a few other variations from English usage which need 
‘ to be emphasized in teaching Caesar. It is both necessary and 
easy to become accustomed to prepositional phrases in the order: 
adjective, preposition, noun, as in quo in loco, magno cum Strepitu, 
and such phrases as gui cum, where the Latin relative connects 
sentences in a way impossible in English. The effect of asyndeton 
will be better understood later on if this usage is known. Second- 
year pupils should also learn to readjust sentences where the common 
subject of the principal and subordinate clauses stands by itself, 
but in English is most naturally incorporated in the first clause 
given. The position of the partitive genitive, of causa, and of jere 
should also be mastered before Caesar is finished. 

It is good practice to have the Latin words re-read occasionally 
in the English order, and to have the text, after it has been translated, 
read aloud with attention to the grouping of words, impossible 
before the passage has been correctly interpreted. A review read 
in this way is often more valuable than if translated. Pupils, more- 
over, should be helped first to an understanding of order. Con- 
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struction and the meaning of words should follow rather than precede 
this in their mental processes. They should never be told the mean- 
ing of a word until they have discovered for themselves some clue 
to the use to be made of it. 

With the first paragraph of Cicero the change of style is evident. 
The sudden provocation, the strong emotion of the first Catilinarian 
oration, result in short, forceful sentences and greater variety of 
order. The verb is often shifted from the end of the sentence, the 
emphatic word crowds the subject from its position. Caedem te 
optimatium tulisse—‘‘Slaughter (as well as rebellion) you have 
planned.” Luce sunt clariora nobis tua consilia omnia—“ Light 
itself is not clearer than your plans, to the last one of them.” But 
in the main the principles of sequence are the same. The verb at 
the end of the subordinate clause defines its limits sharply. In 
Cat. ii. 8 this produces a series of relatives: {Quem [quia (quod 
semper volui) murus interest] non timeo}, which, like an algebraic 
equation, can be simplified by removing the parentheses. The 
occasional variations are made chiefly for the sake of emphasis. Of 
the participial phrases there are ten examples in the first three chap- 
ters of the first oration against Catiline, and the order is the reverse 
of the English, the participle following its complement, except in 
two phrases where there is a chiasmus with another similar phrase 
directly following. As the present participle occurs more often in 
Cicero than in Caesar, the contrast with the position of the English 
participle may need to be emphasized again. The rule will clear 
up at once many troublesome phrases, such as, [nvidiam virtute 
partam gloriam non invidiam putarem. 

It may be learned also from the first Catilinarian oration that 
the possessive pronoun preceding its noun has the force of ipsius 
or ipsorum, as in the phrases, in nostro numero, patres conscri pli, 
“jn our own number;” me in meo lectulo, ‘in my own bed these 
murderers would have slain me.” The same force is given by the 
unusual place of the possessive in Si te parentes timerent et odissent 
tui. 

The Roman preference for juxtaposition of the demonstrative 
and relative is in striking contrast with our usage. Caesar wrote, 
de ea quam habeat gratia; Cicero, eorum hominum qui hoc idem 
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sentiunt mentibus, and, extending the principle further, de nostro 
qui remansissemus numero. Of modifiers embodied in a phrase, 
such as injestis omnium oculis and complures eiusdem amentiae 
scelerisque socios, there are frequent instances, but this simple group- 
ing has, especially in the case of the possessive genitive, close enough 
analogies in our own language to be readily underst ood. 

The finished literary style of Cicero is best studied in the Pro 
Archia. From the elaborate chiasmus of the first paragraph, res pi- 
cere spatium praeteriti temporis et pueritiae memoriam recordari, to 
the inverted order of relative and demonstrative in the artificially 
simple close, it bears the marks of careful workmanship. Such 
phrases as hoc uli genere, ad communem adferre lucem, the interlocked 
order of huic summa ingeni praedito gloria, the avoidance of a succes- 
sion of like final syllables in Hoc maximum et periculorum incita- 
mentum est et laborum, all show the literary artist using skilfully 
the peculiar resources of his own language. Moreover, before 
leaving the study of Cicero some comprehension should be gained 
of the Roman love of distinctness which leads to the emphatic 
position of the subject and of general negatives, etc.; some appre- 
ciation of the unity gained by adherence to one subject; of the 
logical sequence of subordinate clauses; and of the manifold 
resources of the Latin period. In other words, pupils should have 
mastered the word-order sufficiently to have eyes for rhetorical as 
well as grammatical effects. 
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In these days, when trademarks are from time to time enhanced in 
value by signed pleasantries from our foremost writers, it is interesting to 
find evidences that the art of advertising in literary disguise had its place 
also in the classical background. That most practical of Roman literary 
men, the epigrammatist Martial, shows us that advertisement-writing was 
included in the literary career in ancient times, as it evidently is now. 
Martial’s work in several respects resembled the production of a periodi- 
cal; Friedlinder has remarked that such ‘‘occasional’’ poetry as that of 
Martial and Statius took the place of journalism in Rome; but more than 
that, Martial’s successive books became for some years almost a regular 
literary annual, making its timely appearance at about the hcliday season 
of the Saturnalia: if they are to be classed as magazines, perhaps their 
advertising feature is the less surprising. Martial’s advertisements are of 
the sort that newspaper men call “‘reading-notices.” Some of them are 
obvious and undoubted; others we may fairly suspect which do not so 
plainly confess their character. The market value of publicity he had 
the best of reasons for knowing, for much of his livelihood depended upon 
his accommodation of vanity in this regard, and his unwillingness to 
supply a literary puff gratuitously appears in his frank assumption that it 
was a service rendered. ‘‘There is a man,” he once wrote, ‘‘who has 
been praised in my book and now pretends he doesn’t owe me anything. 
He has imposed upon me.” 

Other writers of course were rewarded by patrons whom they flattered. 
We owe to Maecenas some highly respectable examples. But Martial 
seems to have brought the business down to a most unaristocratic level. 
Nothing could be plainer than that he aimed to profit by his Muse. His 
greatest discontent with a literary hit was summed up in the line: 

What does that success amount to? My purse doesn’t know anything 
about it (xi. 3. 6). 

To a man who once found fault with his work his reply was that, if his 
readers liked it, he didn’t care what the critics thought. ‘‘I should prefer,’’ 
he says, “that the viands at my banquet should please the diners rather 
than the cooks.” Professor Saintsbury has found implicit in this remark 
a whole critical theory; but I fancy Martial was thinking of the more 
substantial uses of being a popular author. In an observation upon two 
other versifiers he wrote: “Gallus and Lupercus sell their poems; now, 
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Classicus, deny if you can that they are sensible poets,” or, as perhaps 
it should be translated, ‘‘that poets are sensible men.”? 

The evidences of Martial’s desire to contribute to the commercial 
success of his literary output are not the least interesting parts of his work. 
They are closely related, moreover, to the question how an author shared, 
if he shared at all, in the profits of the sale of his book. The publishing 
business was fairly organized before Martial’s day; but in the absence of 
copyright—though the inference may be made from some of Martial’s 
allusions that an author, by help in the matter of verification and text 
correction, might give to his authorized publisher an advantage partially 
resembling copyright—the question whether an author’s interest in the 
business was limited to his reputation, or whether it extended to his pocket 
also, is one upon which the critics do not agree. No ancient writer has 
quite satisfactorily explained whether his publisher gave him a royalty, 
or paid him a lump sum for his manuscript, or simply did not pay him at 
all. Yet one cannot read the booksellers’ advertisements which Martial 
inserted among his epigrams, without concluding that, however unsatis- 
factory his share was, he must have had some substantial interest in their 
financial success. 

Co-operation of some kind between author and publisher seems very 
evident—for instance, in the well-known epigram (ii. 2) which sets forth 
the convenience of a pocket edition of Martial’s book to the reader who 
wants to take it with him on his travels: ‘‘Lest,” says the writer, ‘“‘you 
should not know where I am for sale, I will direct you,” and he does, to 
the shop of Secundus, behind the temple of Peace. Another epigram 
(i. 113) refers the reader in search of Martial’s earlier poems to Pollius 
as the bookseller who has them for sale. In another (iv. 72) Martial takes 
the occasion of replying to someone who has begged him for a presentation 
copy, to mention that his books can be purchased of Tryphon, the well- 
known publisher. A would-be borrower is reminded (i. 117) that an 
easier way to get the book he wants is to buy it of Atrectus, the proprietor 
of a convenient bookshop near the Forum Transitorium. 

Now, for whose benefit were these reading-notices primarily intended ? 
Did the various publishers hire the author outright to put them into the 
book, or did he do it to increase their sales for the sake of a percentage of 
his own? The supposition of sheer unremunerated good nature is hardly 
to be considered in Martial’s case. But if in his day the author’s payment 
for a book took regularly the form of a lump sum, evidently an epigram 


1 Vendunt carmina Gallus et Lupercus. 
Sanos, Classice, nunc nega poetas (xii. 46). 
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or two like these included in it would loosen the publisher’s purse-strings 
the further. 

Book i, however, contains references to three different booksellers. 
Apparently all three must have combined in their contributions, and in 
that case what were the relations between Pollius, the publisher of Mar- 
tial’s Juvenilia, and the publisher or publishers of the book in which 
Pollius’ advertisement appears? Did Pollius pay Atrectus and Secundus 
for the privilege of having his ‘‘ad.”’ inserted in the volume of which their 
librarii produced the copies? Or was Martial possibly a silent partner 
in one of these firms ? 

But, besides the notices of particular booksellers, Martial addressed 
the reading public with suggestions calculated more impartially to help the 
sale of his books, which were perhaps, in the language that is familiar to 
us, ‘‘for sale by all dealers.’’ A plagiarist, for instance, is urged at least 
to buy the volume from which he steals the contents. The first epigram 
in Book i—which was by no means the first thing Martial published— 
begins quite in the tone of the salesman: “This is that Martial for 
whom you are looking, known all over the world for his clever books of 
epigrams’’—a cheerful assurance to a possible purchaser that he has the 
right book in hand and can confidently buy it. 

Not every reference to a publisher, it is true, is calculated to help his 
business. In one of Martial’s early books there is a very peculiar refer- 
ence to the price of the volume as sold by Tryphon the bookseller. ‘‘ You 
can get it,” says Martial, “for four sestertii; or, if that is too much, you 
can get it for two, and still Tryphon will make a profit” (Xen. 3). This 
may be a reference to a cut rate on a more “‘popular” edition, but it sounds 
like a suggestion from an author with a grievance, that the bookseller’s 
prices might as well be beaten down a little, if the purchaser cares. Some- 
what later Martial disavows responsibility for misunderstood poetry which 
‘the librarius spoiled” (ii. 8: Non meus est error; nocuit librarius illis), 
with quite the same zest with which a modern victim of typographical 
errors blames the printer. 

It is an interesting fact that in reference to his way of book-advertising 
as well as to some other matters—among them that more ordinary method 
of creating a demand for a new book which bored Martial so much, the 
habit of the author’s reading—his attitude visibly changed in the course 
of his career. The examples I have cited are all from his earlier books. 
The practice of writing advertisements for publishers he seems later to 
have given up, either because of a gain in prosperity or of an advancing 
sense of the dignity of the literary calling. 
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But we cannot suppose he intentionally omitted any means of securing 
prestige for himself. |The few marks of imperial favor which he received 
he used as effectively as possible to heighten the impression that his works 
were in the fashion; much as a British tradesman of whom some court func- 
tionary has once made a purchase becomes forever afterward ‘“ Furnisher 
to His Majesty” or ‘‘Haberdasher to His Royal Highness,” as the case 
may be. Although, after Domitian died, Martial did not hesitate to save 
the credit of his own judgment by blandly avowing that his flatteries of 
his imperial master had been insincere, still while the emperor’s value as 
a bill-board lasted our author had willingly used him in that capacity. 

Martial’s attitude toward plagiarism changed also in a curious way. 
It was in the early part of his career especially that he was troubled by 
other humorists who stole his jokes without giving him credit; later, when 
the name of Martial was a trademark which gave to a witticism an added 
value, his annoyance was that inferior wits credited him with jokes which 
he did not wish to father. The value of his brand he had built up chiefly 
indeed by the quality of his product, but partly also by insisting upon it, 
till his name had become a definite asset. Even his old toga, like the 
familiar stage properties of a “character” actor, had become a part of 
his stock in trade, which he says (ix. 49) the reader had ‘‘learned to know 
and love.” It is hardly too far to push the analogy: modern manufac- 
turers have been known to capitalize the effect of their previous advertising 
at millions of dollars. 

But to return to more specific exploitations of Martial’s talent, we 
need not suppose that he confined his availability as an advertising medium 
to the uses of the publishing business, though perhaps the indications of any 
other kind of commercial connection must be taken with somewhat less 
seriousness. The well-known dealer in cosmetics, however, Cosmus, 
whose name, in spite of the suspicious aptness of its Greek significance, 
is supposed to be a real one, must certainly have been interested in Mar- 
tial’s frequent allusions to the products of his shop. Not all of them 
doubtless were quite what the dealer would have written himself. Rather 
often the humorist found occasion to deride people who made crude uses 
of perfumery. But publicity is publicity, and the vendor of an article that 
depended upon the fashion for its sale may well have been willing to pay 
for apparently casual allusions like 

Aut libram petit illa Cosmiani (xii. 55), 


“the girl asks for a pound of Cosmus’,” and 
Cum cogitarem mane quod darem munus, 
Utrumne Cosmi, Nicerotis an libram (xii. 65), 
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a similar reference to both Cosmus and another ointment-seller. We 
are reminded of present-day literary references to feminine requirements 
in the way of boxes of “Huyler’s.” Such allusions, however justified by 
familiar facts, must have helped to keep up the tide of trade for Messrs, 
Cosmus and Niceros. 

Martial’s books of gift mottoes may easily have furnished him with 
numerous opportunities of this kind. Modern advertisers frequently 
offer to relieve our perplexities with suggestions at the gift-making season, 
and Martial was meeting a similar demand from a gift-making public. 
But the commercial motives which we suspect beneath some of his neat sug- 
gestions of convenient souvenirs for one’s friends must evidently for 
the most part remain matters of conjecture. Even so definite an allusion 
to a commercial brand as Caseus Etruscae signatus imagine Lunae 
(xiii. 30) seems to have been of local rather than of individual concern, and 
we doubt whether the local board of trade of Luna, Etruria, had learned 
how well worth its while it might have been to subsidize the writer of such 
notices as this. At any rate, the advertising pages of Martial’s magazine 
had not been definitely segregated from the uncontaminated literary text. 
So when he alludes by name to medical specialists of his time, to dentists, 
to barbers, and other purveyors to human necessities, we cannot generally 
tell whether the people he mentions are simply being used as literary 
material or vicariously making a bid for trade. 

There are some references to bathing establishments, for instance, which 
suggest an inquiry or two. When the poet is publishing an epigrammatic 
invitation to a friend to dinner, he includes in the most natural way a 
suggestion that they will bathe together before dining. ‘‘ You know,” he 
says, ‘‘how close the baths of Stephanus are to where I live” (xi. 52). In 
another place (xiv. 60) he pleasantly refers to these same balneae as excep- 
tionally light, all the more noticeably since elsewhere he alludes to the 
rival establishment of a man named Gryllus as dark and gloomy (i. 59; 
ii. 14), and to other baths in still other depreciating ways. Whether the 
kindly references to Stephanus’ place were worth anything to Martial, 
either in money or free privileges, of course we cannot tell. 

It would be even more invidious to ask whether the unpleasant refer- 
ences to Stephanus’ rivals and to other men similarly affected may possibly 
have been intended as means for collecting money of a different color. In 
his satirical sketches Martial made great use of fictitious names, generally, 
of course, for the most obvious reasons, and once (ii. 23) he even explicitly 
refused to tell who was a certain ‘‘Postumus’”’ whom he mentioned in his 
book (cf. ix. 95 6). But did he ever threaten, if he were not properly 
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‘‘seen,”’ to remove the disguise of anonymity from the object of his annoy- 
ing comment? Libel laws and the like have given us a rather keen 
sense of the difference between advertising—favorable publicity—and its 
opposite. But, after all, the acceptance of money for saying something 
good of a man, and the acceptance of money for refraining from saying 
something evil, are not altogether unrelated subjects. Martial aims to 
give the reader, particularly in his later books, an impression of his under 
lying good intentions. In one instance he ostentatiously rebuffs a man 
who has urged him to attack a special individual. In another place he 
gives us the pious information that he does not aim at persons at all, but 
at types of folly and vice. But there is one curiously suggestive proposi- 
tion made to a plagiarist. He blunders, Martial tells him, in that he 
steals verses already published. He should buy some of Martial’s unpub- 
lished material, which could be had for a consideration, and nobody would 
suspect him. ‘‘Whoever seeks a reputation by reciting another man’s 
works ought not to buy the book: he ought to buy the author’s silence” 
(i. 66). Of course, it is a frequent error of judgment to interpret too 
seriously the jests of a writer like Martial, who was as willing to be witty 
at his own expense as at that of anyone else; but surely we may plausibly be 
curious over the implications of a suggestion like this. 

The poet, however, repeatedly insists upon his own harmlessness, and 
we ought perhaps to revert to our original proposition and do no more 
than set him down as one who was in advance of his time in defining the 
uses of publicity. ‘You can’t call a man an author when nobody reads 
him,” incidentally he observed of the literary assaults of a rival. And 
when he quotes the judgment of some critics that Lucan was ‘“‘no poet,” 
he significantly adds (xiv. 194): ‘‘The bookdealer who sells him thinks he 
is poet enough;’’ for Lucan seems to have ranked high among ‘“‘best- 
sellers.” As to the advertising business, it appears to have been simply 
Martial’s misfortune that he was born too long before the days of regular 
space rates; special terms for repeated insertions he may indeed have 
offered. Perhaps in spirit he would have been inclined to agree with that 
facetious modern reviewer who said that the only really professional 
literary man is the man who writes the advertisements, all others being 


amateurs. 
ALLAN PERLEY BALL 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorK 


frotes 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, 151244 Demonbreun Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE MEANING OF oiéév 


“T do not need,” “I have no need of,” may obviously by a sort of 
litotes imply positive rejection or dislike. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that in odSév d€oua: this is frequently, not to say normally, the case, 
and that the phrase is often the idiomatic Greek equivalent of our collo- 
quial ‘don’t want,” or rather of the slang “have no use for.” The 
observation of this usage in the passages which I have collected in some 
instances restores a touch of humor or emphasis, in others seriously affects 
the meaning. Thus Thucyd. viii. 43 is cited by Liddell and Scott in the 
form ‘“‘ovédév S€ouai twos, I have no need of him.” But the obvious 
meaning of ov6€ ris éxi rovras ovdéev in the context is that 
they rejected, “‘had no use for,”’ his support on the terms offered. So in 
Plato, Protag. 337 C ovd&v yap rd ci BovAa Kai ei coi Soxet 
éX€yxeoGa. means “I won’t have,” “I have no use for,” the discussion and 
refutation of propositions conceded merely for the sake of the argument. 
And in Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 6 wodereias pev dvayxafopevor THs év "Apya pere 
xew fs ovdév édéovro a positive aversion is expressed, as it is in the similar 
words of Isocr. xiv. 8 ths 8 oderépas woditeias Seouevovs Koww- 
veiv dvayxaLovow. The colloquial emphasis is apparent in the words of 
the wronged husband in Lys. i. 21 éyw yap obdév déopar Adywv Td Epyov, 
etc. A still better example is Aristophanes Pax 474 ovdtv deuce’, SvOpwre, 
THs ons poppovos. In Knights 673 ob is proved by the 
humorous context to mean ‘“‘we don’t want any peace.” In Wasps 1426 
yap od déou’ rpayparwv, the idiomatic force is apparent, as it is 
in Lysistr. 927, 934. 

We may now perceive that in Plato Rep. 410B iarpucjs 
deioGa is stronger than “have no need of medicine;” cf. 405C. Again in 
581 E as obdév dAAwy Seopevov, etc., expresses Plato’s positive contempt 
for the lower pleasures (cf. Phileb. 63 C D), and in 367 B ovdéy yap oe 
Séouat droxpvrrec Oa: is a little more than “I have no need to.” In 579A 
€revOepoiv ovdév Seouevos, which has puzzled some commentators, simply 
means “to emancipate unwillingly,’ as appears from Plutarch Vit. 834 D 
 Bovdy pdtv Seopévn; 880 A érépors mapéxwv 
Seopévas; 724 D xai ovdev dequevan; 342 E (cf. 377 C) rods 
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ovdév Seoxévovs; Moralia 1102 B imoxpiveraa . . . . 
ovdévy Seduevos. Other examples, some of them not quite so clear, are: 
Rhesus 321; Eurip. Suppl. 672; Gorgias Palamedes 15; Aeschylus Suppl. 
358; Thucyd. iv. 130, vi. 20, viii. 64; Lys. Or. ii. 64, fr. 6.1; Andoc. 
i. 49, 80; Isaeus ii. 30; Isocr. xi. 43, xiii. 4, xv. 150, 238, vii. 25; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 8. 3, Cyr. i. 4. 10, Ath. Pol. 3, Hell. i. 4. 16, ii. 4. 23, 35, 
vii. 1. 40, 4. 35, Aesch. iii. 104, 139; Plutarch passim; Lucian 
Fugitivi 24, Timon 35, Hermot. 81 .. . . rpos ovdéiy deouévors 
. The idiom naturally extends to ovdév déov and pydéev 
déov: Xen. Cyr. iv. 6. 3 6 viv ovtos dxovrioas py 
Sderev, 6 & mais Badrwv, Séov, xaraBadAa THv dpxrov. Cf. 
Plato Laws 816 E; Lucian Prom. 6, De imag. 13. 

I of course do not mean to say that ovdéy déouar cannot often be taken 
in its simple and literal sense. I am merely trying to show that its 
idiomatic and colloquial force has been generally overlooked in our 
lexicons, grammars, and commentaries. Pau. SHOREY 


CICERO AD FAMILIARES vii. 13 


Et tu soles ad vim faciundam adhiberi! Neque est quod illam exceptionem in 
interdicto pertimescas: “‘Quo tu prior vi hominibus armatis non veneris,”’ scio 
enim te non esse procacem in lacessendo. 

The sense of the passage is plain. Trebatius is good-humoredly 
chaffed for having exchanged the gown for the soldier’s cloak. In the note 
ad locum in Tyrrel’s school selection of the Letters there is a discussion 
which, for the avowed purpose of the book, is, to say the least, excessively 
long. In spite of its length, however, it seems to me to miss some important 
points. 

The interdict in question is unquestionably the less common of the 
interdicts ‘‘Unde vi” which Cicero called ‘‘De hominibus armatis” (Pro 
Caecina 91, 92). Omitting minor details, the formula ran: “Unde tu 
illum vi hominibus armatis deiecisti, eo restituas.”’ 

The first thing to be noticed is that Cicero’s citation will not fit into 
this formula at all.‘ The ¢w of the formula is the aggressor, the /u of 
Cicero’s citation is the complainant. As, from its very nature, the inter- 
dict was always addressed to the defendant, to the alleged aggressor, it 
follows that Cicero is either quoting approximately or is not quoting the 
interdict itself. The phraseology is too precise to make the former sup- 
position probable. We may therefore assume that Cicero had in mind 
something else than the interdictory formula. If we examine Cicero’s 

t Even Lenel Das Edictum Perpetuum, in his discussion of the interdict, seems 
to have overlooked this fact. 
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language, the exception will be clearly seen to be a qualification to a prom- 
ise of relief. Such promises of relief were contained in the edict. (Cf. 
iudicium dabo, vim fieri velo.) Accordingly, it is likely that Cicero was 
quoting from that portion of the praetorian edict in which the praetor 
announced his intention to grant an interdict to anyone dispossessed by 
force of arms. 

The chief difficulty with the passage is the following: Cicero distinctly 
states that the interdict ‘‘De hominibus armatis” admitted of no excep- 
tions (Pro Caec. 23). This statement cannot be avoided (Lenel of. cit.; 
| Roby Roman Legal Procedure from Cicero to the Antonines, App.) by 
assuming that the absence of exceptions was occasional or accidental. 
Cicero (ibid.) says ut est consuetudo, which, in a system of law based so 
largely on precedent as the Roman law was in Cicero’s day, and as our 
own common law is today, is practically conclusive. More than that, 
however, Cicero in his more detailed discussion of the formula (ibid. g1- 
93) makes the sine ulla exceptione the essential principle of this interdict. 
Even if we neglect this latter fact, and take the ut est consuetudo in its 
literary sense, the presence of an exception must have been unusual and 
infrequent. But in the letter to Trebatius, Cicero speaks of ila exceptio— 
i. e., something very well known and of frequent occurrence. 

We are left, then, with an apparent contradiction between the passage 
in the letter to Trebatius and the passage in the oration for Caecina. 
Instead of inferring carelessness of expression on Cicero’s part, or even a 
direct blunder, a more legitimate inference would be that the insertion of 
exceptions in this interdict was a practice that had arisen between 69 B. c. 
and 53 B.C., the dates of the oration and of the letter, respectively. In 
those sixteen years, sixteen urban praetors and one hundred and twelve 
peregrine and provincial praetors had been issuing edicts and applying 
the ius honorarium. Neither in form nor in substance had these edicts 
attained the absolute fixity of later times. The magistrates freely granted 
new remedies, and still more frequently modified and changed old ones. 
Cicero’s own experience in Cilicia (Cic. Ad AU. vi. 1. 15) and the action of 
Lucullus (Cic. Pro Tullio 8-10) show how readily this was done. And 
that the interdicts ‘‘Unde vi” actually were modified about this time we 
know from the same passage and from Caec. 49. 

We shall in this way avoid ascribing to Cicero either astounding igno- 
rance of his own profession or equally astounding looseness of expression 
in a letter addressed to a brother-lawyer, who, moreover, was one of the 
ablest jurists in Rome. 


Max RaADIN 


DeWitt CLinton HIGH SCHOOL 
New York City 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN LATIN AND GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


The highly commendable practice of putting illustrations into textbooks 
for Latin and Greek is still imperfect in the matter of selecting and explain- 
ing these illustrations. 

Now, if illustrations are used for purely ornamental purposes, certain 
conventional designs might be more beautiful than many of the classical 
subjects chosen. If, however, illustrations are employed as a means of 
acquainting pupils with certain works of the ancients and of fixing more 
firmly in mind certain historical facts, they must be wisely chosen and 
accompanied by adequate explanatory notes. 

Of the simplest, least satisfactory use of illustrations, giving the illus- 
tration alone, little need be said except that the value of such illustration 
depends entirely upon the suggestiveness of the picture, the context, and 
the ability of pupil and teacher to guess. 

Somewhat better is the illustration with a more or less comprehensive 
label: “‘A Roman Lady,” with even a slight explanation added: ‘‘ Wrest- 
lers. Coin of Aspendos,” ‘‘Caricature of Soldier (Pompeii),”” which 
tells little of the nature of this illustration and its fellows. This method, 
then, helps but little. 

The most serious attempt I have found to give value to illustrations 
adds, further, a list of illustrations, in which fuller explanations are some- 
times given and authorities are sometimes cited: ‘‘A Roman Orator,” 
the list adding ‘“‘ Statue of Cato;” ‘Gallic Coin,” the list adding 
“Fleury.” The value of such lists beyond that of an ordinary index is 
shown by an interview I had not long since with a college junior who was 
finishing the Odyssey. She did not know whether her text had a list of 
illustrations or not, she liked the pictures and looked at those near the 
lesson, and she wished she could know something about them. Explan- 
atory notes should be given, then, not in an index, but with the illustration, 
where pupils will see them. 

Thus far I have found no text giving adequate explanations or follow- 
ing consistently the plan it seems to adopt. Comstock’s Vergil has illus- 
trations as follows: ‘‘Calliope. Muse of Epic Poetry,” ‘‘Laocoén,” 
“Apollo Belvedere,” ‘‘Augustus,” all marked ‘Vatican Collection. 
Rome,” but, ‘‘The Boxer. From a Bronze Discovered in Rome,” ‘‘ Mer- 
cury. Messenger of the Gods” (is it marble?), ‘‘The Three Fates. 
Michael Angelo” (are these in the Vatican ?). Likewise, in Greenough 
and Kittredge’s Vergil, we find: ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice. Relief at 
Naples,” the list adding ‘‘Naples Museum. Photograph;” ‘“‘Scylla,” 
the list adding ‘“‘Ancient Vase” (is it from a photograph? and where is 
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the vase ?). Again, in Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell, Second Year 
Latin, ‘‘Gallic Coin,” p. 354, the list adding but ‘‘Fleury,” leaves the 
pupil to infer that the headless creature on the reverse of the coin has some 
connection with the word septentriones, while ‘‘Gallic Coin,” p. 424, is 
discussed at length in the list. Still further, Allen and Greenough’s 
Cicero gives, “Sappho. Villa Albani, Rome. Uncertain. Brunn u. 
Arndt,” but, “Cicero. Bust in the Museum at Madrid. Bernoulli.” 
How much claim does the Cicero have or not have to genuineness? And 
how does it rank among its fellows, if it has any ? 

Of what real value is a detached picture such as, Collar and Daniell, 
First Year Latin, p. 21, Lesson I, ‘Priest, Altar, and Suppliant” (the 
other objects in the picture are not named), having absolutely no connec- 
tion with the exercise ? or, p. 51, Lesson XVI, ‘‘Roman Head-dresses” 
(equally detached)? Still worse is, Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell, 
Second Year Latin, “ Soldiers with Packs. ‘Marius’s Mules,’ Froehner,” 
inserted in the story of the destruction of the Cimbri. To be sure the pupil 
may learn from the list of abbreviations that ‘‘Froehner” means, “‘ La 
colonne trajane .... etc.” Even if the French is understood, does this 
throw much light on the illustration, suggest mudi Mariani, or send the 
boy to mulus in the lexicon ? 

The teacher should explain the illustrations, arouse the pupil’s interest. 
Alas! the teacher has too little time for the class work that comes without 
illustrations. Besides, he often knows little more in this line than the 
pupil does, and, so long as college students avoid courses in Greek and 
Roman antiquities, art, and private-life, and college teachers of Latin 
and Greek mistake the Theseum for the Parthenon, so long teachers of 
secondary Latin and Greek are not likely materially to supplement this 
part of the text. 

Or, authorities should be cited. ‘‘Cohen,” ‘‘ Visconti,” etc., are not, 
however, very definite references. And, if students of Pindar can answer 
no question suggested by an illustration in the text, what may we expect 
of high-school pupils? But, grant that the references are sufficient, that 
even the pupil can read both French and German, that he is simply aflame 
with the desire to know all about the illustrations, where are the books ? 
In a city of eighteen thousand inhabitants, with two colleges, a high school 
of six to seven hundred pupils, and a public library that I was assured 
and reassured was “excellent,” had “everything,” I recently tried to find 
any one of the books referred to in a textbook, and I failed utterly. There 
is, then, little value in these references. 

If, therefore, illustrations in Latin and Greek textbooks are to have 
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real educational value, they should be carefully selected with a view to 
giving desirable information in its proper relation to the subject-matter, 
and they should be accompanied by short, comprehensive notes. 


Cora M. PortTERFIELD 
Maywoop, 


A CORRECTION 


In the article, “Our Problem, and a Platform,’ in the number of this 
Journal for November last, occurs the sentence (p. 8): ‘President Eliot 
worked in the belief that our college accordingly should disappear, in the 
secondary school below and the university above.’ In reference to this 
statement President Eliot writes me: “That is the precise opposite of the 
policy which I have really advocated. I believe, and have always 
believed, that the American college should be preserved and maintained 
distinct from the secondary school below and the university above.” 

It seems proper to make this denial as public as the original statement, 
since nothing was farther from the writer’s desire than to misrepresent in 
any degree. The point has no bearing on the main purpose of the paper; 
it was supposed simply to be a part of the explanation of the historical 
fact that Harvard adopted her elective system, which has so profoundly 
influenced other colleges, and which has been one of the great factors in 
lessening the relative number of students of Greek. 

Although the question is a purely historical one, it is the more desirable 
that President Eliot’s disclaimer should be made public because the 
writer’s understanding of his view has been very widespread. This under- 
standing was based on various utterances in the period referred to, of 
which two only are here given—not by way of controversy, but as evidence 
that this widespread opinion was not wholly without warrant. Both are 
taken from the volume of papers collected under the title Educational 
Reform. ‘When the gradual improvement of American schools has lifted 
them to a level with the German gymnasia, we may expect to see the 
American college bearing a nearer resemblance to the German faculties of 
philosophy than it now does.” (Inaugural address, p. 8. The address 
goes on to compare our entrance examinations with the French examina- 
tion for the bachelor’s degree.) Again (p. 125, from the year 1885): 
“How to transform a college with one uniform curriculum into a university 
without any prescribed course of study at all is a problem which more 
and more claims the attention of all thoughtful friends of American learn- 


ing and education.” 
Tuomas D. 
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Reports from the Classical Field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classica! work is being done, and with the aims and 
experience of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. ‘The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Civitas Romana Rochesteriensis——Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the classical 
department in the East High School of Rochester, has given a description of this 
interesting experiment in the School Review for April, 1906. The organization 
of all the Latin students of a large high school into a Roman state would seem 
to be no small undertaking, and if the evidences of its success were not so clear, 
one might have some doubts of its feasibility. But apparently the “state,” with / 
all its officials, assemblies, collegia, and parties, is in good running order. It 
has now existed for three years, and if a vigorous party spirit will keep a state from 
dying, this one has no need to fear for its life. 

At the last election the Populares won an overwhelming victory and elected 
nearly all their candidates. But a victorious party must do something to justify 
its possession of the offices, and a ‘‘ Tour through Greece” appears to the defeated 
Equestres a wholly inadequate way to “correct the evils existing in the state.” 
Yet this is what the Populares are proposing. The Optimates are concerned about 
the finances, to be sure, but it is only the Equestres who really have any insight 
whatever into the causes of the state’s ailing. To them it is clear that the most 
deep-seated evil of all is the “ignorance of the masses concerning the purpose, 
constitution, history, and operation of our Roman government.” 

Hence this strenuous party of the opposition has started a campaign of edu- 
cation and has published, at its own expense, a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages, 
which gives a detailed description of the whole organization and its practical 
operation under high school conditions. At the end are the Fasti Consulares 
for the three years of the state’s existence, to which is added the fourth, still in 
the future, but defiantly filled with the candidates of the Equestres. 

Classical Dissertations in America, 1905-6.—The following received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the classics last year; the titles of their dis- 
sertations are added: 

Catholic University of America— 
1. Delaunay, John-Baptiste Etienne, “The Evolution of the Style of Tertullian” 

(to be published). 
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Columbia University— 
2. Du Bois, Elizabeth Hickman, ‘‘The Influence of the Stress Accent in Latin 
Poetry” (publ., Col. Univ. Press). 
Cornell University— 
3. Harris, Clarence Owen, ‘‘The Life and Works of Archilochus on the Basis 
of the Original Sources” (to be publ.) 
4. Mitchell, Lynn Boal, ““The Moods with Quod and Quia Clauses in Early and 
Classical Latin”’ (to be publ.). 
5. Otis, Margaret, “‘The Place and Influence of Stesichorus, Based upon a 
Consideration of the Original Sources” (to be publ.). 


Harvard University— 
6. Clark, Walter Eugene, “‘Quae de Rebus Indicis scirent Graeci Prisci quaeri- 
tur.” 
7. Darrow, Frederick Sage, ‘‘The History of Corinth from Mummius to Herodes 
Atticus.” 
8. McKinlay, Arthur Patch, ‘‘De Operibus Boethii Quaestiones Variae.” 
g. Scoggin, William Campbell, “‘Ancient Life in India as Depicted in the 
Jataka.” 
Johns Hopkins Universiity— 
10. Dodge, Arthur, ‘A Study of the Rhetorical Question in the Attic Orators— 
with Special Reference to the Tone of the Style as Affected by the Figure” 
(to be publ.). 
11. Elderkin, G. W., “‘Aspects of the Speech in the Later Greek Epic” (publ., 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1906). 
12. Oliphant, Samuel Grant, ‘‘A Study of the Vedic Dual, Based upon the Rig- 
Veda and the Atharva-Veda ’’(to be publ.). 
13. Smith, Charles Sidney, ‘“‘ Metaphor and Comparison in Epistulae ad Lucilium 
of L. Annaeus Seneca” (to be publ.). 
Princeton University— 
14. Angus, Samuel, “The Sources of the First Ten Books of St. Augustine’s 
De civitate Dei” (publ., Princeton Press). 
University of California— 
15. Alexander, William Hardy, ‘‘Adversaria Critica: Suetonius de Vita Caesarum 
lib. VIIL” (to be publ. in California Publications in Classical Philology). 
16. Linforth, Ivan Mortimer, “Semasiological Studies in Virgil” (to be publ. in 
California Publications in Classical Philology). 


University of Chicago— 

17. Bondurant, Bernard Camillus, ‘“‘Decimus Brutus” (to be publ.). 

18. Ferguson, William Duncan, ‘‘Lexicographical Studies in the Macedonian 
Inscriptions” (to be publ.). 

19. Kennedy, Mary Jackson, ‘Characterization in Tacitus and Ammianus” 
(to be publ.). 
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University of Michigan— 

20. English, Robert Byrns, “‘The Right Hand in Classical Art and Literature” 
(to be publ.). 

21. Woodruff, Loura Bayne, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Ennius in Silius Italicus” (to be 
publ. in Michigan Studies [Humanistic Series II] ). 

University of Nebraska— 

22. Hunter, Alice Cushman, “Quo modo cognationes Vergilius tractaverit”’ 
(to be publ.). 

University of Pennsylvania— 

23. Craig, Virginia J., “‘ Wit and Humor in Martial” (to be privately printed). 

24. Weldon, Ellwood Austin, “‘The Samkhya-Karikas” (to be privately printed). 

Yale University— 

25. Thompson, Maud, “The Property Rights of Women in Ancient Greece.” 

26. Thompson, Wilmot Haines, “The Use of Prepositions in the Greek Dialect 
Inscriptions.” 

27. Tukey, Ralph Hermon, “The Syntax of Isaeus: I. The Syntax of the Cases.” 

The following received the degree from Bryn Mawr College between 1900 
and 1905, and the titles of their dissertations are added to supplement the list 
published in the Journal for June, 1906: 

28. Claflin, Edith Frances, ‘‘The Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions” 
(printed in Byrn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. III, 1905). 
29. Perkins, Elizabeth Mary, “‘The Expression of Customary Action or State 

in Early Latin” (privately printed, 1904). 

30. Ritchie, Mary Helen, “A Study of Conditional and Temporal Clauses in 
Pliny the Younger” (privately printed, 1902). 

31. Willis, Gwendolen Brown, “‘The Ancient Gods in Greek Romance” (publ., 
University of Chicago Press, 1905). 

Starting a Class in Greek.—The following plan, which has been in successful 
operation for several years in the South Western Presbyterian University, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., is based on two principles: (@) To reduce to the smallest possible 
compass the facts that must be learned; (b) to provide a system of reviews 
by which these facts may be firmly fixed in the mind. 

At the first meeting of the class a word like x#pa is written on the board, the 
letters are explained, and each member of the class is called upon to pronounce 
the word; then they all write it on their tablets. The full inflection of the word is 
treated in the same way. The lesson for the second day consists of this paradigm 
and half a dozen words inflected in like manner, with their meanings. 

On the second day, after the recitation has been made, \¢yos is treated in the 
manner described above. This, with a few words declined like it, is added to the 
lesson already learned, and the whole assigned for the next lesson. The third day 
gvdaé is studied as a specimen of the third declension. 

The verb is attacked on the fourth day. The present indicative active of \vw is 
written on the board and the students copy it. To this is added the future indica- 
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tive, which is very much like it. A few other verbs with their meanings are included 
in the lesson for the next day. Seven days are thus devoted to the study of the 
indicative, and the whole verb is learned in fifteen days. 

At first everything is repeated every day. But when the amount has become 
too large it is divided into sections, which now become parts of a system of weekly 
reviews. Some textbook is studied in regular order along with this rapid learning 
of the noun and verb, but rather slowly, so as to leave plenty of room for the other 
work. 

When the contract verbs are taken up, the rules of contraction are first given 
and learned. Then with the uncontracted forms on the board the students are 
asked to give the contracted forms. One day is given to each class of these verbs. 
Two days are given to liquid verbs, the class again working out the forms according 
to distinct rules which they have previously learned. ‘Three days are given to the 
m-verbs, three to augment, reduplication and compound verbs, and one to the 
second aorist, making thirty days in all for the forms. 

The Anabasis is now begun, and the teacher at first explains the lesson in 
advance. But daily review of the principles remains a constant part of the lesson. 
A few of the more important principles of syntax and a selected vocabulary of 
250 words are, with the forms, divided into five parts, one for each day of the week. 
Thus the work for Monday may cover the indicative of \%w, contract verbs, the 
accent, and fifty words; the work for Tuesday is the subjunctive of \%w, liquid 
verbs, second aorist, indirect discourse, and fifty more words, and so on. By the 
time this has been done twenty or thirty times, the subjects become very familiar. 
G. F. NICOLASSEN. 


Metrical Translations by the Virgil Class.—It will be of interest to know that 
it is not only possible for pupils to translate Virgil into metrical English but that 
such translation may even successfully be made a regular part of their work. Mr. 
G. W. Walker, instructor in the high school at Steubenville, O., has experimented 
along this line for a number of years, and finds that, while the degree of proficiency 
attained necessarily varies, the interest of the whole class may easily be enlisted 
in the undertaking. We give some of the details of his method and a specimen 
of translation by one of his pupils. 

“Shortly after taking up the study of Virgil I devote ten minutes of the time 
to talks on English versification. I then give the class thorough drill in English 
scanning. Next comes invention and construction work in English. And finally 
we begin to scan in Latin. 

“When this has been accomplished, we undertake the translation of certain 
passages into English verse. Such translations are handed in once a week and 
are required of all pupils. The productions are read in class, scanned, and criti- 
cized. In time the pupils became quite proficient. Frequently, in the regular 
Thursday recitation period, they are asked to translate metrically certain lines 
which they have already read. They first make a hurried prose translation and 
after some practice they transform this into verse quite readily. Pupils enjoy 
this kind of work very much.” 
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Aeneid i. 81-91: 

These words being spoken, Aeolus turned 
And smote the rugged rock 

With the haft of his spear; and the granite cracked 
And broke at the awful shock. 

And the pent-up winds, so long confined, 
Rushed out from their prison cave, 

And like serried hosts fell on the land 
With the rush of a tidal wave. 


They fell on the sea; and Africus 
And Notus and Eurus, too, 
Death-laden with destructive blasts, 
Tore up the ocean blue 
From its utmost depths; and the waters groaned, 
As the storm fiend through them tore, 
And the raging, foaming billows rolled 
And broke on the distant shore. 


The sailors wept; the rigging shrieked, 
And the heavens were snatched away 
By the lowering clouds; and the gloom of night 
Displaced the light of day. 
And then from the forbidding clouds 
Came the fatal lightning flash, 
And fierce destruction seemed to lurk 
In the ominous thunder’s crash. 


Fellowships and Scholarships Held by Graduate Students of the Classics, 
1906-7. 

Bryn Mawr: Latin, $500 (1), $200 (4); Greek, $500 (1), $200 (1). 

Cornell: Latin and Greek, $500 (2), $300 (2); Traveling Fellowship in Greek, 
$1,000. 

Harvard: Classics, $300, (4), $325 (1). $250(1), $150 (1); Indic Philology, $300 
(1); John Harvard Fellowship (no stipend); Traveling Fellowship in Classical Phi- 
lology, $600, in Indic Philology, $725. 

Johns Hopkins University; Greek, $500 (2), $150 (1); Latin, $500 (1), 
$150 (2); Sanskrit, $500 (1); Johnston Research Scholarship, held this year by 
a Ph.D. in Comparative Philology, the income of $30,000. 

Princeton University: Classics, $600 (1), special fellowships (2); Archaeology, 
$400 (1). 

Tulane University: Greek, $250 (1); Latin, $250 (1); Ancient History, 
$250 (1). 

University oj Calijornia: Classics, $100-400 (3). 

University of Chicago: Latin, four fellowships aggregating $1,280, and one 
scholarship; Classical Greek, five fellowships aggregating $1,020, and one scholar- 
ship; Biblical Greek, three fellowships aggregating $945; Comparative Philology, 


$520 (1). 
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University of Iowa: Latin, $225 (1); Greek, one honorary scholarship. 

University of Michigan: Classics, $300 (2), $250 (2). 

University of Minnesota: Latin, $250 (1). 

University of Missouri: Latin, $125 (3). 

University of Nebraska: Greek, $250 (1). 

University of Pennsylvania: Classics, $500 and free tuition (3), $225 (1), 
free tuition (1); Research Fellowship, $800 and free tuition. 

University of Wisconsin: Greek, $400 (1); Latin, $400 (1); Greek and 
Latin, $225 (1). 

Vassar College:. Latin, $500 (1); Greek, $500 (1). 

Wesleyan University (Conn.): Greek, $325 (1). 

Vanderbilt University: Greek, $300 (1); Latin, $300 (1). 

Yale University: Classics, $300-450 (4); free tuition (7). 


Recent Changes in Classical Faculties: 

Yale University: Wilmot Haines Thompson, Ph.D., Yale ’06, appointed 
tutor in Greek; John Dougan Rea, A.M. and Albert William Van Buren, A.B., 
appointed instructors in Latin. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, A.B., instructor in 
Greek, is studying at the University of Halle. 

University of Texas: Dr. Daniel A. Penick, promoted from instructor to 
adjunct professor of Latin and Greek. 

University of Nebraska: Frederick W. Sanford, sometime fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, appointed assistant professor of Roman history and literature. 

University of Cincinnati: J. E. Harry, professor of Greek, inaugurated dean of 
the graduate school. 

University of Wisconsin: D.R. Lee and J. G. Brandt, of the graduate school, 
appointed assistants in Latin. 

University of Michigan: John G. Winter, Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
appointed instructor in Greek. 

University of Missouri: Dr. Wm. L. Westermann, assistant professor of 
Greek, appointed assistant professor of history in the University of Minnesota. 

Johns Hopkins University: Charles S. Smith, Ph.D. ’06, is assistant professor 
of Greek and Latin in the George Washington University; G. W. Elderkin, 
Ph.D. ’06, has become a member of the American School at Athens. 

Tennessee Philological Association.—The second annual meeting was held 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, November 30. Of the papers read at the 


two sessions, the following were by classical men: 
“The Standard of the Persian King” (Professor Bonner, Peabody College). 


“The Ambiguous Form of Question of the Quid faciam Type in Greek” 


(Dr. McWhorter, Sewanee Grammar School). 
“The Neglect of Antequam (Priusquam) in the Grammars” (Professor 


Hullihen, Grant University). 
“Relative Temporal Statements in Latin” (Professor Steele, Vanderbilt 


University). 


Book Rebiews 


La conjuration de Catilina. Par Gaston Botssier. Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1905. Pp. 259. Fr. 3.50. 


Any contribution from M. Boissier to the history of the material with which 
classical literature is concerned is certain to be of more than ordinary interest and 
value; and this new volume is a worthy companion to Cicero and His Friends 
for the library of the teacher of preparatory Latin, or for the student of the last 
century of the Roman republic from any point of view. It is safe to say that the 
events of this period have never before been presented with so clear a translation 
of their incidents and motives into the terms of modern politics and history. 
Herein lies the especial value of the book. Considering the events and condi- 
tions of the present to afford oftentimes a better explanation of the history of an 
earlier time than the uncertain records which may be left to us, as he says in his 
preface to the first chapter, the author finds in the history of his own country the 
best explanation of the political situation at Rome in the time of Cicero, 

In the first chapter, dealing with the events leading up to the conspiracy, the 
influence of the earlier political struggles upon the situation in Cicero’s time is 
traced, showing the nature of the difficulties which the conservative element in the 
government had to face, and the sources of Catiline’s influence. The history of 
Cicero’s consulship includes a rather full consideration of the agrarian laws of 
Rullus, and of the significance of the prosecution of Rabirius in its relation to 
Caesar’s ultimate political aims. Boissier regards Mommsen’s conclusions as to 
Caesar’s connection with Catiline as not being well founded. He says: “All one can 
say is that the conspiracy served his interests. It weakened a government which 
he wished to destroy.” Cicero’s refusal to include Caesar among those who were 
to be denounced for complicity in the plot appears to him to spring from a con- 
viction that Caesar was really undeserving of such a charge rather than from a 
desire on Cicero’s part to avoid arousing further antagonism. 

The treatment of the debate in the senate regarding the fate of the conspira- 
tors might have been made a little fuller, inasmuch as here, if anywhere, ‘“malgré 
Vabondance des renseignments, il y reste beaucoup d’obscurités,” as M. Boissier 
says of his subject in his Introduction. It would have been worth while for the 
author to have given a summary of his view as to the legal points involved. 

The first chapter devotes several pages to a sketch of Sallust and his history. 
The antagonism between the literary ideals of Sallust and those of Cicero is regarded 
as of more significance than any apparent hostility shown in the grudging bestowal 
of praise for political actions. 

The references are not always accurate. On p. 4o the reference to Seneca 
De ira iii. 8 is apparently a misprint for iii. 18. On p. 27 the reference to Sallust’s 
Catiline should be to chap. 10 instead of chap. 4. 
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Occasionally one is inclined to think the author has taken large liberties in 
interpreting indefinite allusions, but it would be ungracious to quarrel with him 
for conclusions which have at least a chance of being correct, and of which he 
has made so excellent use in his delightful telling of this old story. 

Harry F. Scorr 

THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

Chicago 


Demosthenes against Midias. With Critical and Explanatory Notes 
and an Appendix. By Witt1Am Watson Goopwin. Cam- 
bridge: University Press (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
1906. Pp. viili+188. $2.25 net. 

This volume forms a worthy companion to Professor Goodwin’s larger 
edition of Demosthenes’ De corona. It is marked by the same ripe scholarship 
and conservative judgment, and, like the earlier volume, it gives to the student 
generous help in matters grammatical and historical. 

The text is based upon an independent study of the MS & (through the Paris 
facsimile). Brief critical notes give important variants of other MSS. The 
commentary is devoted chiefly to interpreting the text, largely through transla- 
tion. The grammatical notes are confined to real difficulties, and are simplified 
by frequent references to the author’s De corona. The Appendix contains the 
argument of the oration, a historical introduction, essays on public (especially 
legal) antiquities involved in the Midiana, a discussion of “certain supposed 
cases of the nominative with the infinitive,” and a brief description of the 
manuscripts. 

There is no bibliography, except in incomplete and scattered references. 
This is the more to be regretted as the Midiana involves some of the most difficult 
questions both as to text and history. The modern discussions are widely scat- 
tered, and we have no complete bibliography for them elsewhere. 

Many readers will also regret that Professor Goodwin has chosen to treat 
the speech almost exclusively from the historical and grammatical standpoints. 
The editor of a speech of Demosthenes may define his work as being simply to 
put the modern student into the position of an Athenian reader by clearing 
away difficulties of language, history, and antiquities. But why should he not 
add to this the work of a literary critic? The speeches of Demosthenes were 
written under the profound influence of rhetorical theory. Their great merit— 
and their claim to immortality—lies in the fact that here as nowhere else formal 
theory has been made completely the instrument of natural feeling. ‘The student | 
for whom this volume was prepared, who needed his Béckh and his Meier and 
Schémann simplified in the elaborate Appendix, will still have to go to Blass 
for all discussion of the style of Demosthenes. Yet the Midiana is especially 
in need of literary interpretation, both from the position that it occupies in the 
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development of Demosthenes’ style, and in its peculiar character as a first draft 
of a speech that was never finished or published by its author. 

In the printing of his text the editor seems wholly to have ignored the Demos- 
thenic law of avoidance of hiatus, and the tendency (if not a law) to the avoidance 
of the tribrach. The text as printed is full of cases of hiatus and the heaping-up 
of short syllables, where the simplest use of elision or the »-movable would have 
restored the true form. If manuscript tradition were of any authority in such 
case, or if Goodwin had followed that tradition consistently (he freely drops »- 
movable of & before a consonant, sometimes making a tribrach thereby), there 
would be more defense for the text as printed. As it is, Weil’s text is decidedly 
‘to be preferred in this respect. 

The editor has not printed with the other tro@écas the new one from the 
Aristotle papyrus, nor referred to its important testimony as to the reading in 
§7.3-5 (see Blass, Jahrbiicher 1892, pp. 29 ff.). 

Goodwin follows Schaefer in placing the Euboean expedition in the spring 
of 350 B.c., but his arguments—aside from the testimony of Dionysius—do 
not touch Weil’s better dating of 348 (followed by Blass and Beloch). Under 
the discussion of the birth-year of Demosthenes (p. 131) reference should be made 
to Hick, “‘Der Eintritt der Miindigkeit nach attischem Recht,”” Hermes XXX 
(1895), pp. 347 ff. 

To the misprints noted in Nicklin’s review (Classical Review, July, 1906) 
the following are to be added: In the text, dv rss, 16. 5; mpoBdAreoba pv’, 26. 4; 
roar’ ol’, 79. 5; Kxaradedinrhxe 85. 6; to’ 126.5; éorly, 126.9; éwedap- 
Bdvovr’, 133. 7; dexOhoeral, 160. 7; erpariGras, 162. 2. Inthe commentary, 594s, 
25. 1; mpbtévos, so. 3; marpdwy, 78. 2; cause (clause) 109. 6; av, 114. 1; Snudbrixos, 
183. 8; xeporoveira: Tis, 200. 2. Also adda, p. 144, n. 2; Apuodlov, p. 149, n. 3; 
§ 12 (for §11), p. 161, n. 1; @yeyvwy4, p. 164, n. 1. In 103.1, note, Boeotia is 
doubtless a slip of the pen for Euboea. 

CHARLES D. ADAMS 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Chronology of the Extant Plays of Euripides. By Grace Har- 
RIET Macurpy. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co. 
Pp. 128. 

This is a dissertation “‘submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in Columbia University.” It was written under 
the direction of the late Professor Earle, and reflects in large measure his views 
upon the subject treated. One would expect a scholarly paper from such a 
source, and so it is. 

The author treatseach play separately, giving the various views as to their 
chronology, a criticism of those views, and finally herown judgment. This judg- 
ment is discriminating and sensible. 
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Eight of the plays are dated with satisfactory precision by ancient testimony. 
The remaining plays are dated approximately from external evidence, such as the 
comedies of Aristophanes, and from internal evidence, such as metrical and 
linguistic technique and references to contemporary affairs. The attempts 
made to date certain plays from supposed references to political affairs are 
numerous. Greek history has been searched for political situations which would 
seem likely to call forth the views advocated in the plays. Conclusions reached 
in this way must always be accepted with great caution, for it is more than likely 
that many items of Greek politics have not been recorded. 

Moreover, the motive which led the poet to treat a certain theme at a particular 
time cannot be discerned with certainty; the motive may have been political, but 
it may also have been poetical, or something not at all suspected. The poet may 
have been influenced by some knowledge of his competitors’ themes at the same 
dramatic contest. 

The poet’s environment may have had a good deal to do with the views 
advocated. Thus his removal from the scene of civil war and party strife to 
Macedonia seems to account for the religious calm of his last days, as shown in 
the Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aulide. It is unnatural to suppose any change of 
religious views, much less a recantation. 

Neither are such matters as metrical and literary technique sure criteria for 
judgment as to the date of a play, except within large limits. These and other 
criteria afford a basis for a good guess, and, with the data available, that is the best 


that one can do in several instances. 
C. F. CAstLe 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Etrore Pats. Translated 
by Mario E. Cosenza. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 


1905. Pp. xiv+336. $4 net. 

The thirteen chapters and six excursus of this work approximately reproduce 
the lectures of Professor Pais before the Lowell Institute and various universities 
in the winter of 1904-5. The matter treated ranges from critical method and 
the origins of Rome to the topography of the Via Nova. Among the noteworthy 
topics are “‘Acca Larentia,” ‘“‘Tarpeia,” “Servius Tullius,” ‘Etruscan Suprem- 
acy,” “Horatii,” “Fabii,” “‘ Lucretia,” “Virginia,” ““Spurius Maelius,” “ Niger 
Lapis,” “Square Palatine,” ‘“Caelius Vibenna,”’ etc. 

The illustrations are numerous and good. The book does credit to the 
publishers, though misprints like “Viscus Jugarius” p. 17; “Fordilicia” p. 58; 
“‘nevertheles,” p. 80 ‘‘ Mastarna” and “ Macstarna” pp. 133, 134; “Innus” and 
“Inus” p. 294; “‘Hypoknemiadai Locrians,” p. 281, etc. are too numerous. 
There are also false citations: cf. p. 282, n. 34; p. 287, n. 48; p. 288, n. 55; 
Pp. 297, n. 16, etc. 

The translation is not only awkward, but is often obscure, or even unintelligible. 
This is the more to be regretted as almost every theme treated is or has been 
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the subject of a controversy so minute that no place remains for careless and 
general statements about them from even the most distinguished authority. On 
the question whether Professor Pais is such an authority scholars may differ, 
but there can be no question that he or his translator asserts that authority too 
boldly. Facts, proofs, assertions, and guesses follow each other in such rapid 
succession that the reader may well be pardoned if he sometimes confuses them, 
a fault he will share with the author, who on more than one occasion has allowed 
the hypothesis of one page to grow into an assertion on a later page. The author’s 
personal references (pp. 247-58) to his quarrel with the scholars of the Italian 
school seem to me out of place in a book intended for American readers. Still 
more uncalled for is his eulogy of America on p. 223. 

Professor Pais is easily chief skeptic among Roman historians. Already in 
his Storia di Roma (1898-99) he refused credence to all Roman tradition down 
to and including the Decemvirate. This view has been well combated or even, 
in the opinion of many conservative scholars, entirely disproved by the criti- 
cisms of Greenidge (Historical Review, 1905, pp. 4 ff.), Goudy (Juridical Review 
XVII [1905]. 2), and others. Yet in this new work Pais, without considering the 
objections which have been urged, proceeds in his destruction of Roman history 
even down to the invasion by Pyrrhus, and indeed seems to have doubts about 
much that follows. This position is too extreme to merit detailed criticism; but 
even worse is his system of proof. All similar characters and episodes, many even 
where the similarity is mostly imaginary, are identified. So (p. 185) Virginia = 
Lucretia=a maid of Ardea, while all are borrowed from the story of Helen 
of Sparta; on p. 105, Tarpeius=Tarquinius, etc. The only proof offered 
for the last is the alleged etymological identity of the words. Though Pais 
gives this view as if original, it was ancient in 1858, when Krahner, in Die Sage 
von der Tarpeia, doubtfully cited some old authorities for it. In recent years 
Pais seems the only one who has overlooked the Etruscan origin of Tarquinius, 
Tarquinii, etc., and tried to explain them by Oscan-Latin analogies. 

On p. 6 the Annales Maximi are condemned as of late date and filled with 
anecdotes and religious tales. This is also an old view, often advanced but 
abundantly refuted; cf. Cichorius in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. 

Perhaps Pais’ worst fault is his lack of system and accuracy in his use of 
sources. On p. 105 he says:. “‘We cannot establish whether or not the story 
that Tarpeia was killed by Tatius because she would not divulge the secrets 
of Romulus, dates from very ancient sources.”” As the only authority is the 
Chronograph a. 354 A.D., I consider the statement hardly honest. Similar 
instances are found. Thus Laurentius Lydus is several times considered a 
good source, while Licinius Macer is always, and the Annales Maximi are almost 
always, bad. 

Often wonderful statements occur for which no citation is given, or the one 
given does not cover the statement; cf. p. 29, the Protagorean code of Thurii; 
p. 48, Cermalus, where Romulus was born; p. 56, a sapling of the ficus Rumi- 
nalts, transplanted to the Comitium in the middle of the fourth century; p. roo, 
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Polyaenus, who drew from good sources; p. 200, Aeneas, an ancient Latin god; 
p. 212, the knife with which C. Servilius slew Sp. Maelius; p. 235, sepulcher of 
the Horatii (should be Horatia), etc. 

Perhaps the gem of all is on p. 226: ‘‘The Bull of the Forum Boarium was 
a Greek word from Aegina and was originally connected with Greek myths.” 
The bull seems to me rather Irish. Of course we can correct word to work for 
which Pliny xxxiv. 10 is proof, but for the rest there is no authority. 

In spite of all this the book is of interest and value to the investigator, though 
it must be used with extreme care. Professor Pais has a knowledge of the 
writers and traditions of Roman history which is second to none. Also his 
_acute suggestions, combinations, or theories will often throw light on difficult 


points, even where we cannot accept his conclusions. 
Henry A. SANDERS 


ANN ARBOR 


The Campaign of Plataea. By Henry Burt Wricut. New 
Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., 1904. Pp. 148. 

This is an excellent piece of work, thorough in treatment and exhibiting a well- 
balanced judgment. It will be exceedingly useful to anyone desiring to make a 
careful study of the question. To begin at the end, there is in Appendix A a 
complete list of the ancient documents with summaries of their contents; in 
Appendix B, a list of the modern authorities with comments upon their attitude 
and value. Appendix C is a chart by which we can find in a moment all the refer- 
ences in the sources to any point—e. g., to the death losses in the battle. In the 
body of the work the attempt is made to arrive at the “‘pre-Periclean Vulgate” by 
rejecting or modifying all strongly anti-Lacedaemonian or pro-Athenian state- 
ments, which are to be traced, for the most part, to the influence upon Herodotus 
of the Athenian sentiment after 425 B.C. 

One may cheerfully grant that the literary sources are strongly colored by 
Athenian prejudice. For instance, it is difficult to believe that the Lacedaemo- 
nians asked the Athenians to exchange positions because they were afraid to meet 
the Persians. Yet in a number of points I prefer to follow Herodotus more 
closely than Mr. Wright does. He would have us believe that every movement of 
the Greeks is a proof of the brilliant military genius of Pausanias. They occupied 
a strong position at Erythrae, but the second one was still stronger. The advan- 
tages gained by the Persians in the latter and the retreat to the island are part of 
the leader’s plan to draw the enemy across the Asopus into unfavorable ground. 
Herodotus tells a different story. He says that the second position was upon low 
hills and level ground. The annoying attacks of the cavalry, the cutting-off of 
supplies in the Dryoscephalae Pass, the difficulty of securing water, and the with- 
drawal to the island are the perfectly natural results of a too exposed position. 
Wright does not include these statements of fact among the Periclean elements, 
but he interprets them in the manner indicated on the basis of the pre-Periclean 
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opinion about Pausanias, of the statement in Plato’s Laches that the Lacedaemo- 
nians feigned a retreat, and of the statement of Diodorus (Ephorus) that the Greek 
position was skilfully chosen to draw the Persians into a narrow space where their 
numbers could not be used to advantage. In answer to this it may be said that 
the statements of Ephorus have no weight against those of Herodotus on account 
of the former’s admitted tendencies, that Plato’s statement is very indefinite and 
might have been made with no other basis than the Herodotean account, and that 
the military fame of Pausanias is but the natural result of the victory, however 
gained. It is a pity, I think, that in a work otherwise so complete, a map of the 
field should be omitted. We are entitled, at least, to a more definite statement of 
the writer’s views about the Greek positions as described by Herodotus. Are we 
to assume that on these points he accepts Grundy’s account absolutely—e. g., his 
double meaning for the Asopus, and his location of the Heroon of Androcrates ? 


A. G. Larrp 


The Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine’s De civitate Dei. 
By S. Ancus. Princeton dissertation. Princeton Press, 1906. 
Pp. 278. 

Too little attention is now given to Augustine, the great bishop of Hippo, 
whose theological system had unmeasured influence on the thought of the Middle 
Ages, and is still a living, vigorous factor in the religious life of our day. To 
students of classical antiquities and literature, however, the first ten books of his 
masterpiece, the De civitate Dei, are of especial interest; and for these Dr. Angus 
has done good service in his work, which in bulk resembles the French, rather 
than the German or American, type of doctoral dissertation. 

The title of the dissertation, though seemingly lengthy enough, does not clearly 
indicate the full scope of the work. Thus only pp. 9-59 are devoted exclusively 
to a consideration of the literary sources, while “Annotations on Books i-x” 
take up far more than half of the whole number of pages, and are devoted partly 
to a discussion of the sources, partly to various matters of interest suggested by 
the text. Again, pp. 236-73 are given over to a treatment of all the facts bearing 
on Augustine’s familiarity with Greek, and the conclusion is reached that he had 
“a limited working knowledge of biblical Greek, a very slight working knowledge 
of patristic Greek, and apparently no knowledge of classical Greek.” 

The dissertation closes with an enumeration of seven theses, which sum up 
the results of the investigation; and it may be noted in passing that the author 
finds three hitherto unnoticed fragments of Cicero, and one of Varro. 

Dr. Angus seems to have collected his evidence with care, and to have used it 
with good judgment. 

CHARLES HOEING 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
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Schiilerkommentar zu Platons Apologie des Sokrates und Kriton. 
Von GusTAv SCHNEIDER. Wien: F. Tempsky, 1906. Pp. 94. 
M. 0.80. 

Schiilerkommentar zu ausgewéhlten Abschnitten des Thukydides. Von 
CHRISTIAN HARDER. Wien: F. Tempsky, 1907. Pp. 104. 
M. 1. 


These notes are numerous and consist largely of brief translations and explana- 
tions, but are without references to grammars or other works. It is evident that 
the German:schoolboy is encouraged to pay attention to the interpretation of 
the thoughts of the author rather than to linguistic technicalities. 


Auswahl aus Plato. Von OsSKAR WEISSENFELS. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1906. Text, pp. 160, M. 1.80; Kommentar, pp. 
lii +88, M. 1.60. 

The editor intends that these selections shall present the essential elements 
of Plato’s philosophy. He has had extensive and rich material to choose from, 
and better selections could scarcely be made. Of course, any abridgment of 
Plato’s dialogues must needs mar their literary unity. The fifty-page introduction 
is appreciative. The commentary gives the setting of each selection with notes 
rather epexegetical than philological. 


Auswahl aus Herodot. Von FRANZ HARDER. Wien: F. Tempsky, 


1905. Pp. x+270. M. 2. 
Auswahl aus Xenophons Hellenika. Von C. BUNGER. Wien: F. 
Tempsky, 1905. Pp. xvili+144. M. 1.60. 

These selections were made to teach history as well as language. The narra- 
tives of the historians are rendered continuous and complete by inserting between 
the selections summaries in German of the events related in the omitted portions. 
The brief introductions are good and sufficient. Indices of all proper names 
and numerous excellent maps and plans complete the books. Elementary com- 
mentaries for the pupils are bound separately. Note the low prices which the 
German schoolboy has to pay for such excellent books. 

CHARLES B. NEWCOMER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS 

BEESON, CHARLES HENRY. Hegemo- 
nius: Acta Archelai. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage der Kirchenviater-Commission 
der kénigl. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1906. Pp. liii+ 133. 

A critical edition of the Acta Archelai (known to 
us mainly through the Latin translation). The 
volume contains an elaborate Introduction and a 
full textual apparatus. 

BripGE, R. T., AND LAKE, E. D. C. 
Select Epigrams of Martial. Books 
vii-xii. With Introduction and Notes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 
xxxii+128. $0.90. 

Intended for school or college use. The text is 
that of Lindsay, published in the * Oxford Classi- 
cal Texts.” 

GRENFELL, B. P., AND Hunt, A. S. The 
Hibeh Papyri. Part I. Edited with 
Translations and Notes. Ten plates. 
London: H. Frowde, 1906. 455. 

The papyri included in this edition were found 
at Hibeh in the Fayim in 1902. They were 
mummy-wrappings, and were recovered only in 
fragments. Of a total of 121, 95 are documents. 
One of the literary fragments is thought by some 
scholars to be part of the play upon which Plautus 
based his Aulularia. 

KoeEgn, I. Altlateinische Forschungen. 
Leipzig: Reisland, 1906. Pp. 221. 
M. 4. 

Attempts to determine the precise meaning of the 
words used by the Romans to designate family ties 
in the ante-classical period, i. e., before jurists and 
gtammarians succeeded in stamping upon each 
word a definitely circumscribed signification. 
Many words that occur frequently in Plautus are 
treated, e.g., erus, gnatus, ipse (in the sense of 
dominus). vir, uxor, filius, filia. 

KRAEMER, A. De locis quibusdam, qui 
in Astronomicon, quae Manilii feruntur 
esse, libro primo, exstant, ab Hous- 
manno, Britannorum viro doctissimo, 
nuperrime corruptis. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Knauer. Pp. 47. M. 2.50. 

Another criticism of Housman’s emendation of 
the text of Manilius. 


Lessinc, Car. Scriptorum _historiae 
Augustae Lexicon. Leipzig: Reisland, 
1901-6. Pp. vit 748. M. 34. 

This publication marks the completion of a work 
begun in 1901. The lexicon is well made, and 
will be of great service to students of the language 
and text of the Historia. It is not often that a 
special dictionary is finished within six years from 
the appearance of the first heft. 

Oesterreichisches archiologisches Institut. 
Forschungen in Ephesos. Mit 9 
Tafeln in Heliograviire, einer ange- 
hiaingten Karte, 206 Textillustrationen. 
Band I. Wien: Hdélder, 1906. M. 8o. 
A sumptuous volume, setting forth some of the 

results of the excavations now being carried on at 

Ephesus by the Austrian Archaeological Institute. 

PETER, HERMANN. Historicorum Ro- 
manorum reliquiae. Collegit, disposuit, 
recensuit, praefatus est. Vol. alterum. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. Pp. ccx+ 
208. M. 12. 

Completes a work begun thirty-six years ago, 
when the first volume, covering the republican 
period, was published. After a long introduction 
“De scriptorum vitis et scriptis’’ the editor gives 
the fragments (with parallel passages and critical 
apparatus) of historical writings from Cicero to 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

PrASex, Justin V. Geschichte der 
Meder und Perser bis zur makedoni- 
schen Eroberung. I. Band: Geschichte 
der Meder und des Reichs der Lander. 
Gotha: Perthes, 1906. Pp. 282. M. 7. 
One of the volumes of the “ Handbiicher der 

alten Geschichte.” It is divided into two parts, 

the first of which (pp. 1-169) is devoted to the 
history of the Medes from the earliest times, while 
the second (pp. 173-282) deals with the rise of 

Persian power and its development down to the 

age of Cambyses (522 B. C.). 

Rosrnson, Davip M. Ancient Sinope: 
An Historical Account. With a Pro- 
sopographia Sinopensis and an Appen- 
dix of Inscriptions. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1906. [Reprinted from 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 2.] Pp. 104. 

This, the only monograph that has been pub- 
lished on Sinope since 1855, is an important his- 
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torical treatise. The range of investigation may 

be seen from the titles of the ten chapters into 

which the author has divided his work: ‘* The 

Site;” ‘‘Importance of the Site;’’ ‘“‘The Com- 

merce of Sinope;”’ “‘The Founding of Sinope,” 

“Dark Ages and Renaissance,” ‘‘ Sinope under 

Persian Rule;” “Sinope and the Pontic Kings;” 

“Sinope under the Romans;” “ The Civilization 

of Sinope,” and “ The Cults at Sinope.” 

Romano, B. De ablativi absoluti usu 
apud scriptores historiae Augustae. 
Turin: Loescher. 1906. Fr. 2. 

It is the intention of the author to make a com- 
plete study of the language and grammar of the 
Historia Augusta, and in the monograph before us 
we have the first instalment. Romano’s researches 
lead him to agree with Klebs that the Historia is 
the work of several authors whose literary equip- 
ment was pretty much the same, but whose indi- 
viduality is apparent in peculiarities of vocabulary, 
syntax, and style. 

SHAWYER, J. A. The Menexenus of 
Plato. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. 
Pp. xxi+49. $0.50. 

The text and critical apparatus are those of the 
“Oxford Classical Texts."” The Introduction 
contains a discussion of the meaning and intention 
of the dialogue; the notes are brief, but touch on 
important points. 

Tucker, T.G. Life in Ancient Athens. 
With illustrations. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xiii+ 323. 
$1.25 net. 

Describes the social and public life of the 
Athenians during the classical period. 


ARTICLES 


CaRTAULT, A. Horace et Tibulle. Re- 
vue de philologie XXX (1906). 210-17. 
An ingenious discussion of certain phases of the 

relations between Horace and Tibullus. Cartault 

believes in the old theory which identifies the 
woman of Tibullus’ elegy iv. 13 with the Glycera 
of Horace’s Odes. He thinks that she succeeded 

Delia and Marathus in the affections of Tibullus; 

that Tibullus took her treatment of him much to 

heart, and that he intended to give full expression 
to his unhappiness in the miserabiles elegi to which 

Horace refers in the second line of his ode (i. 33). 

Now there are no miserabiles elegi in the Corpus 

Tibullianum which refer to this love affair, and it 

is Cartault’s opinion that Tibullus was induced by 


' Horace to take a more sensible view of the situa- 


tion and to abandon the idea of their composition; 


he did, however, withdraw from society in Rome 
to the seclusion of the country, from which he was 
only induced to return by Horace’s epistle i. 4° 
It is to this later sojourn in Rome that the Nemesis 
elegies belong. If Cartault is right we must hold 
Horace responsible for the loss of the miserabiles 
elegi, but on the other hand thank him for the 
Nemesis group. 


MU Lier, ALBERT. Excurs zu Tacitus’ 
Historiae i. 46. Philologus LXV 


(1906). 289-306. 

Deals with the passage flagitatum ut vacationes 
praestari centurionibus solitae remitterentur. The 
author attempts to show that the power of grant- 
ing the soldiers furlough or release from the ordi- 
nary duties of the camp did not belong to the 
centurions at any period of Roman history. Dur- 
ing the first three centuries of the empire this 
power was vested sometimes in the legates, some- 
times in the tribunes; after the military reforms 
of Diocletian it was one of the prerogatives of the 
tribunes (whose functions at that time resembled 
those of the legates of the earlier age), and of the 
praepositi, who were in command of the fleets and 
other arms of the service. In the former period 
the centurions could only have acted as the repre- 
sentatives of their superior officers; in the latter 
the office of centurion had passed away. 


ReEINAcH, THEODORE. [Inscriptions d’ 
Aphrodisias. Revue des études grecques 
XIX (1906). 79-150. 

The first instalment of an article dealing with 
the epigraphical material found by the French 
explorers at Aphrodisias in Caria. As the work 
on this site up to the present time has been one of 
exploration rather than excavation, many of the 
inscriptions have already been published. In the 
case of these Reinach merely corrects the errors 
occurring in the hasty copies that have appeared 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, in LeBas 
and Waddington, and other collections. Of the 
unpublished inscriptions the text, a transliteration, 
and a brief commentary are given. The inscrip- 
tions, though exclusively of the Roman period. 
are of great value for the light they throw on the 
administration, the games, and the cults of the 
city. 


Seymour, THomas D. The Homeric As- 
semblies and Aristotle. Classical Re- 
view XX (1906). 338-39. 

Shows that, in spite of Aristotle’s statement 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1113a), the Homeric assem- 
bly of the people was held not simply to receive 
the commands of the princes, but for purposes 
of deliberation and action. 
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